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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE WANDERER, 


Sue on whom fortune once hath smiled, 
Whose bosom never knew an ill, 
Who seemed of hope the fairest child, 
Is the poor wretch, whose looks so wild 
With tears the eye of pity all 
Pale is her face with cruel care, 
Her cheek has lost its rosy dye ; 
Fixed is her gaze, vacant her stare, 


write, she gave out that she was a widow; anc the boy she had 
with her, then about ten years old, heronly child. That she had 
known sorrow, the settled gloom of her really fine cowtenance bore 
sufficient testimony ; and to what that sorrow could be attributa- 
ble, except the loss of her husband, not even the most sagacious 
pretended to hazard a conjecture. Of family or friends she never 
spoke, but it was evident that her real rank was above that which 
her present appearance would imply; and she certainly was not 
poor, for to all that needed was her bounty known, and on the 
education of her son she spared no expense 


Because in it no good work he could find, 
Then turned, and built a slaughter-house for human kind. 


The victor with his victims passed away, 
The haughty master and the crouching slave, 
And tyrant people all alike are clay, 
And share alike one universal grave. 
And e’en its strength could not suffice to save 
The massy fabric from its overthrow, 
But where once trod the beautiful and brave, 
Luxuriant weeds and the green moss now grow, 
Marking the sure dvcay of all things here below. 


And all things here are changed, yet thou shinest, Peace be here,” said the father, as he entered 


Spoiled are those beauties by despair, a eae rT ie , - : , 
Which once could with the lily vie. Mild queen of night! with the same holy glow, Peace never can come within my dwelling, father,” eaid No- 
Hallowing the ruins with thy light divinest, rah, rising, for she had been in the ettitude of devouon, “until the 


Time was when Cynthia's lot was blessed 
With every good the world could yield; 
Hope swell’d with joy her peaceful breast ; 
ancy, yet young, that hope caressed, 
And painted life a flow’ry field. 
She little knew the passions’ sway, 
Unfeeling av'rice, cruel pride, 
The selfish int’rests which betray 
Short-sighted man from virtue's way, 
To vice’s talse delusive side 
Taught by her native-simple view 
Of nature’s uncorrupted plan, 
She judged the world sincere and true; 
Nor ever one suspicion knew, 
Unfriendly to the heart of man. 
A selfish father’s cruel hate 
Wrought the sad change in Cynthia's lot, 
Robb'd her of happiness for state ; 
Sold her for gold, and hence her fate 
To range neglected and forgot 
The faithful honesty of man 
Then first she doubted, then she feared ; 
Her reason fled, her cheek was wan, 
For oped at once the darker plan, 
And the world’s baseness all appeared. 
Ye who have cherished long and dear 
A darling hope, whereon is placed 
Each wish, each view, each anxious care, 
Say, can weak reason help you bear 
The stroke by which that hope’s effaced. 
The mind's sweet vision then has fled, 
Vanished each object of delight; 
Life’s hope is gone, and in its stead 
Is left a prospect wild and dread, 
A blasted, cheerless, lonely sight 


THE COLISEUM. 
I stood beneath the ruined arches, eyeing 
The rents which envious time had round me made, 
The broken columns in the moonlight lying, 
The dark’ned walls, yet darker by the shade. 
The moon, before whose light the stars did fade, 
Possessing all the heaven, shone on the scene, 
Which calm and quiet in its beauty laid; 
_ So pure, so still, so holy, you might deem 
You felt its Maker's presence, though himself unseen. 


The cool damp night-breeze freshen'd o'er my face, 
But gently breathed upon me as it pass’d, 

The recollections of the time-worn place, 
Something of awe into my soul did cast. 

Walls rose around me, ruined yet so vast, 
That I was lost in their immensity ; 

Though ages had flown by, they would outlast 
Me, and all living now, and stand whilst we 

Mouldered and cold in our dark graves might be. 


And the proud times rose up before my view, 
In which those ruins now so desolate, 
Fresh from the arch’tect’s hands were bright and new, 
And to the Roman’s pleasure consecrate. 
Pleasure, ah! couldst thou on those sports await, 
When human blood the arena wide did lave! 
Above, around, below, the people sate, 
Whilst o'er his victim bent the conquering slave, 
Awaited* their command to kill or save. 


And it is given.—Hark ! the dull, dead sound— 
Steel entering flesh—the gurgling agony— 
The lengthen'’d moan—low, welt’ring on the ground, 
Lifeless—though quivering still, the corse doth lie. 
And this men looked upon unshrinkingly, 
Ayt and with joy; and the best Cesar pined, 
That he had one day spent full uselessly, 





* It was customary in the combats of the amphitheatre for the victorious 
fladiator to refer the fate of his opponent to the people. If they commanded 
he was Preserved, or ata sign the wretched being was despatehed ; and, on the 
Suthority of an anecdote, we conclude that the people were seldom merciful. 

The coliseum was founded by Titus. His lamenting that one day had 
Passed by without his doing a single good deed, is a well-known anecdote; 


indeed Gibbon, rather maliciously, observes, that it is the best proof we have | 


of his virtue 


| of comparative tranquillity! For this it was indebted more, per- 
| haps, to the mixed state of its population, a large portion being 


| its most influential men, who only wanted an opportunity to co- 


| to the ancient possessors of the country. Under various pretexts, 





As thou didst hallow them long years ago. 
Unmindful of the bustle and the show 
Of this low world, serenely thou pursuest 
The heavenly path, by thee long ages flow ; 
Kingdoms decay, men perish, still thou showest 
The same unaltered mien, the same mild light renewest! 


Thou look’dst upon the infant birth of Rome, 
The yellow Tiber through the thickets winding— 
The he Iple ss babes into the river thrown, 
And for their mother lost a wild one finding, 
"Neath the tall woods, on the green sward reclining, 
In frolic gambols passed away the day; 
Wioilst she, their savage nurse, her sleek face shining, 
With something like to soul, now join’d their play, 
Now filled with native glee fur bounding sprung away. 


And where there once were woods, then columns rose, 
And where the wild deer free ly bounded by, 
Nor heeded aught of men, or human foes, 
Careering wild or grazing tranquilly, 
Extended far, the city broad did lie ; 
Intrigue, ambition, faction, there were rife ; 
The throng’s deep hum was heard incessantly ; 
Ort haply the echoing domes were fill’d with strife, 
And through the bloody streets man sought his fellow’s life. 


freedom of my country is restored 
And that, with heaven's blessing, soon may be 
= May we then hope ?” asked she, with eagerness 
“ That should we ever, daughter 
Ye 8s, ye 8 
you any news?” 
“Yes; last night I received certain intelligence from our friends 
in the south, which confirms all that we have heard of the rapid 
progress the good work is there making, with assurance that the 


’ said she impatiently, ‘1 know all that; but have 


long threatened blow will soon be struck, which restores us to our 
rights 

“ Thank heaven! But, why is it delayed?) Why is not that 
blow already struck that is to avenge us on our oppressors 7” 

Suill, stall of vengeance, daughter? I thought we were about 

to strike for justice?” 

“ And what will vengeance, deepest, direst vengeance ! be but 
justice ? 

“We have all sustained wrongs,” said the old man, mildly 
and yours have not been the least, which we must now try to re 
The advice of our friends is, that we hold ourselves in 


? 


dress 
readiness to co-operate with them, as soon as we effe ctually can 
which, they think, will be ina shorttime. As we have not yet 
chosen a leader, I intend for that purpose to convoke a meeting 
to-night. My choice, and I believe that of most, will rest on 
| Hereman; for, though we have many older, there is not one 


And now again thou look’st upon a scene 
Of ruin wild, and grandeur desolate; 
Yet not less lovely in decay, I ween, 
Than erst when triumph on its proud towers sate ; 
For time, which conquereth all, doth consecrate 
The ivied wall, the column high and lone, 
Rendering their ruin sorrowfully great ; 
And o'er the falling tower and sculptured stone, 
Great thoughts andswelling feelings, like a charm, are thrown. 


among us of equal talents 

Ay, he has talents if he knew how to apply them ; but all the 
energies he seeme d once to posse S85 are paralyze d by the eraver 
blood of his father, which congeals round his heart. Bui no, I 
wrong him, for the boy is no coward; he has only too much of that 
of which I have always had too litle—prudence. He wishes well 








ORIGINAL TALES. 


to our purpose, but does not approve the means we take to effect it.’ 
“ The end, I trust, will justify the means 
“It will, it must,” said Norah, determinately, “but he fears it 
will not. We are about,” he says, “to inflict a positive evil on 
our country for the attainment of an uncertain good ; that, with our 
slender means, itis hardly possible we should succeed, and, if 





THE BEAL FIRE. 
‘Ay, a woman! 
But know that in this woman's breast is lodged 
A heart, proud man, as daring as thine own 
And, though thou mayesi despise its love, beware 
How thou awakest its hate.""—Anon 
Tue history of civilized Europe affords but few parallels to the 
miseries inflicted on ill-fated Ireland in the disastrous year of 
17—. But while three of her provinces were suffering all the 


horrors of a civil war, the fourth, Ulster, was in the enjoyment 


we do not, irretrievable ruin must be the consequence of our 
enterprise 

“ We must abide the consequences,” returned the father, “ trust- 
ing in the power of Him that giveth strength to the feeble; but I 
must away. You will not fail, with Hereman, to meet us to 
night?” 

“7 will not,” said Norah, and the father left her. She sat acon 
of the favored class, than to the peaceful disposition of many of siderable time after his departure, seemingly lost in thought, from 
which she was at length aroused by the entrance of another 
visiter, the young and beautiful daughter of Sir John Conway 
As Norah rose to receive her with the Irish salutation of “ Cead 
mille a falta,” the young lady threw herself into her arma, and 


operate with their countrymen in arms; and, of these, not the 
least worthy of notice was Father Egan, the aged priest of —— 

This gentleman was the last of a once powerful family, whose 
adherence to the faith of their fathers had often brought upon 
them the vengeance of a government, whose aim for centuries 
had been the extermination of all the mere Jrish, the name given 


burst into tears 

“ Heaven bless the child,” said Norah, in alarm 
thee? Your father—mother—” 

“ Are well,” sobbed she 

* And yourself, my love ? 

* Am very well.” 

“Then what mean these tears?’ 

The young lady withdrew herself from the arms of Norah ; 
and, after a pause of a few minutes, to recover composure, she 


what can au 


they had been stripped of all their possessions, and when, at an 
early age, their descendant found himself alone in the world, he 
was almost destitute of the means of subsistence. Having been 
educated for the priesthood, he was, soon after his admission to 
orders, sent as a missionary to the American colonies. While re- 
siding in them the great work of American independence was 
accomplished, and then sprung up in his heart a hope for that 
which subsequent!y he labored so untiringly to effect—the regene- 
ration of his country 

Early one morning in June, Father Egan entered the humble 
dwelling of Norah Keenan. It was one of the many cabins on 
the sea-coast, between D and B—y F—d Point, and only dis- 
tinguishable from the rest by the neatness worn by every thing 
around it. Norah Keenan was one of those persons of whom a 
great deal is said, and but little known. When she took posses- 
sion of her present abode, some years before the time of which we || 


aske d, 

* Have you then not heard?” 

“Heard what? I have heard nothing.” 

“ That—” and she seemed to struggle for utterance, “ that they 
are going to marry me?’ 

“Indeed, my dear!” said Norah, smiling. ‘‘ And what is there 
in marriage so terrible as to cause all this emotion ?” 

“It is not the thought of marriage so much as of him to whom 
they are going to give me,” and she wept afresh 

“ But who is he?” 

“An English lord, a great friend of my father—the earl of 








t Need I remind the reader of the slaughters under Marius and Sy!la? Inver 
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“« The earl of Inver!” Norah rather gasped than said. 

“Yes; when last in England he paid me considerable atten- | 
tion, which I received as a matter of course; but he, presuming 
on the preference I gave him to many younger men, whom I did 
not wish to encourage, made proposals for me to my father, which 
were readily accepted; and it was arranged that, as soon as the 
earl could follow us here, we should be married, though a word 
was never said to me about it till last night. He is expected here 
to-day, and the wedding will take place immediately.” 

“The third wedding of the earl of Inver!” said Norah, as if 
communing with herself. ‘“ Never! By this,” raising to her lips 
the small golden cross she wore in her bosom, “ that wedding 
never shall take place!’ 

“ Why, Norah,” said the young lady, forgetting her sorrow in 
her surprise, ‘do you know him?” 

“ Know him?) Know Edward Melville, earl of Inver? Yes, 
I do know him. Would to heaven I did not! Listen to me, Aileen 
Conway, and judge whether or not I have had reason to know 
him, for she of whom I am about to speak was once as dear to me 


as a sister.” 

They seated themselves, and Norah related what follows: 

“ Phadrig Mulderg, commonly called Phadrig More, was, like 
too many of his countrymen of the present day, the impoverished 
descendant of a once respectable family. Being a catholic, he 
could not hope for honorable distinction in his own country, so, 
following the example of many of his brethren in proscription, he 
went over to the continent, where he soon became one of the first 
of those which the policy of Britain drives from their native shore 
to fight the battles of her enemies. He there fell in love with, and || 
married a lady of considerable rank, with whom he lived several || 
years very happily. The only fruit of their marriage was a 
daughter 

“ Phadrig More loved the land of his fathers with an intensity | 
which neither time nor absence could abate, and after the death | 
of his wife he returned to it, with the hope of mingling his dust 
with theirs ; bringing with him the little Unah, on whom, till she 
attained the age of womanhood, he bestowed all the care that 


| 


|| ly recovered to account for the strangeness of her conduct, which | 


she did by simply informing her who she was. 

““* The wife of my son!’ said Mrs. Melville, coldly; ‘I think, 
young lady, here is some mistake. Edward Melville, it is true, 
was lately married; but with his wife, the daughter and heiress 
of the late Lord Inver, I am well acquainted.’ 

“ «Married! married!’ said Unah, and her senses nearly failed 
her, ‘here must be some mistake; yet no, this is the place to 
which his letters were addressed. Tell me, madam, for heaven's 
sake, tell me, did you never hear him speak of Unah Mulderg?’ 

*]T certainly did hear him speak of such a person, for whom 
he had conceived a penchant ; but—’ 

‘**T am she, and I am his wife,’ said Unah. 

“ « Pardon me, young lady, that cannot be. I believe there was 
a kind of marriage ceremony performed by a popish priest, 
which every one knows is not binding between a protestant and 
papist.’ 

“ At that instant Edward Melville entered the room, with his 
new bride hanging fondly on his arm. The next the abandoned 
Unah lay senseless at his feet. 

“ When she was restored to consciousness, she found herself 
in a neatly furnished apartment, attended by an aged and respec- 
table looking female. Her first inquiry was for her husband. 
The old woman answered her by giving her a letter, which she 
said had been left by the gentleman who had brought her there 
It was from Edward, and contained, besides his reasons for what 
he had done, which are not worth repeating, a draft on a Dublin 
banker for a considerable amount. 

“ This last insult was all that was wanting to fill the cup of 
misery it was the fate of the wretched Unah to drain. The letter 
and draft were immediately returned, and she left the land of her 
betrayer, to seek at home that peace which she was destined never 
more to find. 

“It was late at night when Unah returned to the dwelling of 
her father. Dreadful forebodings had taken possession of her 
mind long before she reached it; and, to confirm them, the first 
sound she heard on entering was the dismal ery of the Irish over 


mnignt be expected from the beet of parents lithe dead. She rushed forward, and beheid her father’s corse! She 


“ Unah Mulderg was much famed for her beauty, but more for 


soon after retired to aconvent in Spain, where it is supposed she 


the spirit she had evinced on many occasions, to one of which she | 5:1) is; but for many years, it is said, lived with an unsettled 


was indebted for all the miseries of her after life 

“ One evening, as she was returning from the house of a friend, | 
she was overtaken by two gentlemen 

“ That's a pretty girl,” said one, and swearing by Him whom 
no mortal should lightly name, ‘1 will have a kiss from her.” 

The ruffian caught hold of her, and the next instant his mouth | 
gushed blood } 

“* You are rightly served,’ said his companion, ‘ and, with the 
young lady's permission, I will protect her from further insult.’ | 

“*T thank you, sir,’ returned Unah, ‘but the daughter of Pha- 
drig More Mulderg will protect herself.’ } 

“© Phadrie More!’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘this is indeed a 
fortunate rencontre, for it gives me an opportunity of introducing 
myself to the dearest friend of my father.’ 

“ Unah could not then refuse his company home, and thus she 
became acquainted with Edward Melville } 

“ Phadrig More received with pleasure the young Englishman, 
with whose father he had become acquainted on the continent; 
and for many a day he remained in the good man’s house, a wel- 
come and respected guest. Edward Melville was young, hand 
some, and accomplished; and had, withal, a tongue that could 
wheedle with the devil. It ts little wonder, then, that he soon ob- 
tained a complete ascendency over the young and susceptible 
daughter of Phadrig More; and, after much importunity, she con- 
sented to become his without the consent, and indeed without the 
knowledge of her father. 

‘* Phadrig More was not one to withhold from his daughter the 
forgiveness and blessing she craved after her undutifulness, and 
then for a short time Unah was completely happy. But nothing 
is more true than this observation, “ that all sublunary bliss is 
transitory!” In the second month of their marriage, Edward 


was summoned home; and, though he promised to return as soon | 
as he could reconcile his parents to what he had done, which he 
represented as a matter of little or no difficulty; and that his ab- 
sence, at most, would be but for a few weeks, yet the grief of 
Unah was little short of agony. | 
“ But weeks and months passed, and Edward did not return. | 
He had at first written with every return of post, and his letters 
were such as might have been expected from the fondest of hus- 
bands. Then they became less and less frequent, and at last | 
ceased altogether. Unah, in whose mind the idea of her husband 
was connected with all that was great and good, harbored not 
the slightest suspicion of his infidelity ; but, conceiving some mis- | 
fortune to have befallen him, determined, by immediately repair- 


| 
mind. 


| “ Of Edward Melville, for whom the title of earl of Inver has 
| been revived, I have butlittle more to say. With his fair young 
wife he was not permitted toknow much happiness, except what 
he derived from the possession of her fortune. Till Unah’s ap- 
pearance in England she had been ignorant of her existence, and 


| from the shock which that occasioned her she never recovered: 


but, till the day of her death, which happened a few years since, 


|, was subject to fits of the deepest melancholy.” 


| “ After a few minutes’ conversation on matters of no import- 
ance toour history, Aileen Conway departed, with a strengthened 
resolution never to become the wife of Lord Inver. As she left 
the cabin she met Heremon, Norah’s son. A bow and a blush 
was all they exchanged, but as she passed a slip of paper fell at 
his feet, on which were written the following words—“ The 
eastern aisle—ten o'clock.” However enigmatical these words 
may seem to our readers, they were perfectly understood by the 
youth, who, after devoutly kissing the paper, deposited it in his 
bosom. 

«“ Ah, Heremon,” said Norah, as the young man entered, “1 
have news for you. Certain advices have been received from our 
friends in the south, which will awake, | hope, the slumbering 
energies of the partizans of the good cause here. Ireland will soon 
become, what she has long deserved to be, the hay py and the free!” 

“ Heaven grant it! but I fear—” 

‘ Fear! fear well becomes the lover of his country!" 

“ At least prudence does.” 

“ Prudence! how | hate that word! ‘twas only made for 
cowards!” 

“Tam none,” returned the youth, while the flush of anger deep- 


}ened the healthful glow of his cheek. 


“ That is true, Heremon, you are no coward,” said his mother 
“Tf Thad thought you one, | should never have urged you to 
espouse the cause of our bleeding country—that requires soldiers 
But when I see one like you, who need but do his duty to merit 
the gratitude of mankind, willingly forego it because, forsvoth 
the means to ensure it clash with his ideas of prudence, it is neo 
wonder that Ibecome impatient with him who prostrates his spirit 
to that idol of the Sassenagh! You know what your favorite 
author says, that “Some are born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon them.” You are 
one of the latter, but one who is too prudent to accept of great- 
/ness when thrust upon you.” 

“T do not understand you.” 


ing to England, to know the worst | Well, then, I will be explicit. It is the wish of our friends 


“It was evening when Unah, ill from anxiety, arrived at the 
stately abode of the Melville's. With a throbbing heart she fol- 
lowed the servant to a richly furnished and splendidly lighted 
apartment, where, reclining on a sofa, she found the mistress of 
the mansion, the mother of her husband. Forgetful of all forms, 


she hurried towards her, and asked cagerly for her son 

«« My son,’ said Mrs. Melville, regarding her visitor with a 
look of wonder, ‘is well.’ 

“* Thank heaven!’ exclaimed Unah, and throwing herself on 
a seat, burst into an hysterical flood of tears 

“Mrs. Melville gazed on her in silence till she was sufficient- |! 


' 











that you become their leader.” 

“ The leader of rebels!” 

“ Ay, if you please 
called till he made sure of success, and then his title was, what 
yours may be, ‘ The savier of his country! But I have other 
news for you. We are going to lose Miss Conway.” 

“ What,” said he, carelessly, “ is she going to England again?” 

“ Yes, she is going to England, but not as Miss Conway; she 
is now going as the right honorable the countess of Inver.” 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“ Even Aileen Conway herself.” 


Such was the immortal Washington | 


“Oh, impossible!” said Heremon, without seeming conscious 
of his mother's presence ; ‘‘she will not surely falsify her promise!” 

After a short pause, Norah thus continued : 

* Although, my son, you have so sedulously endeavored to hide 
from me the affection you cherish for Miss Conway, I have long 
seen it, and feared that it would terminate in the misery of one 
or both of you, for I believe it is fully reciprecated by her. But 
you surely could never have entertained the hope that Sir John 
Conway, as proud as he is rich, would bestow the hand of his 
only child on a nameless peasant, and one, too, of a proscribed 
caste?” 

“You have often told me, mother, that I am not the son of a 
peasant, and we certainly are not poor.” 

“You are not the son of a peasant, nor are we poor. But 
this Sir John does not know, and if he did, how would it benefit 
you? You know his prejudices—and you are a catholic. But 
if you love Aileen Conway, as I think you do, you will not shrink 
from doing that by which you can alone obtain her.” 
| ‘I would shrink from nothing but dishonor.” 

“There is no dishonor attending it. Lend your aid to those 
who now need it, and when by your assistance the iniquitous 
laws are abrogated which divide the children of this unhappy 
land; when the catholic, without degradation, may worship God 
as his fathers did; and when in ell he shall enjoy the same privi- 
leges as his protestant brother, then, and not till then, may you 
aspire to the hand of Aileen Conway.” 

So saying, she rose and quitted the cabin, leaving Heremon to 
the company of his own reflections. 

The ruined abbey of St. Killian lay wrapped in the shadows 
of night, when, about half an hour before ten, Heremon repaired 
to the eastern aisle. This, the least ruinous part of the abbey, 
had been peopled by superstition with the forms of its departed 
inhabitants, and was held in such awe by the surrounding pea- 
santry, that, for the wealth of the whole country, not one of them 
would have ventured within its precincts after the setting of the 
sun. For which reason it had been chosen by Heremon and 


| 


Aileen for their place of meeting. 

By any one who has spent half an hour waiting for a beloved 
object it will re adily be conceived how te diously the minutes must 
have passed to Heremon in that dreary aisle. Twenty times he 
hurried towards the entrance, thinking it was darkened by the 
ferm of Aileen—it was but a cloud passing over the moon. He 
held his breath to listen, thinking he heard the fall of her foot— it 
was but the beating of his anxious heart, or the whispered music of 
her voice ; it was but the sigh of the night-wind among the ruins, or 
the breaking of the waves on the rocks beneath. At length a 
form did darken the entrance, a light step was heard, and the next 
instant Aileen was clasped to the heart of her lover! 

‘Aileen, dearest Aileen!” said Heremon, tenderly, “ what 
means this agitation?” 

“ Alas! Heremon,” she returned, mournfully, “ should 1 not be 
agitated when I think this is perhaps the last time we shall ever 
be permitted to meet?” 

“ Heaven forbid! Surely, Aileen, you only say this totry me?” 

« No, Heremon, I am now in no jesting humor. Did not your 
mother tell you ?” 

“ She told me, what I was not willing to believe, that you are 
soon to become the wife of Lord Inver. 

*Ttis but too true!” 

“ Aileen!” said her lover, releasing her. 

* Do not, Heremon, cast me from you! I still am as truly, as 
devotedly yours as when our vows were first exchanged But you 
know the obedience that I owe to my parents.” 

“Cast you from me, Aileen?” said the impassioned youth, as 
he again folded her to his bosom ; “ for worlds I would not cast 
you from me! But is there no way of averting the fate that 
threatens you?” 

“ None—none that I know of!” said she, in a tone of the deep- 
est despondency. 

‘Yet it shall be averted; by heaven, it shall! if you but ap- 
prove the means.” 

‘I will approve of any means, so that my parents are secured 
from injury.” 

‘ Not a hair of their heads shall be endangered. When is the 
wedding to take place? 

The earl arrived to-day, and, as he is obliged to return to 
Dublin immediately, on some government business, it is deter- 
mined that it shall take place privately to-morrow evening.” 

‘“ To-morrow evening; that is sooner than I expected,” said 
Heremon, musing; but no matter. ‘To-morrow evening, then, | 
shall have arranged every thing for your deliverance, and when 
you see the beal frre lighted on the hill fronting your window, for 
‘us St. John’s eve, you may know that it is at hand.” 

After some minutes passed in conversation whit h, as it could 
only be interesting to thethselves, we will not repeat, the lovers 
separated; she to return to the dwelling of her father, and he to 
join those who were impatiently waiting for him. 

He descended from the abbey to the beach, along which he 
walked for near a quarter of a mile, but so close ly under the rocks 
as not torun the slightest risk of being seen by any person above ; 
then turning into one of the creeks that indent the coast, he soon 
came to what one unacquainted with the mysteries of the place 
might imagine the fissure of a rock. This he entered with some 
|| difficulty, and immediately the place became large enough to per- 
|| mit him to walk upright with perfect ease. After groping his 
|| way a few minutes in primeval darkness, he found himself at the 
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the place of rendezvous, one of the vaults of the ruined abbey, the 
existence of which was only known to the few initiated, where 
he found his mother, Father Egan, a few gentlemen, und a motley 
assemblage of peasantry, who received him with every demon- 
stration of pleasure. 

At the upper end of the vault were three seats, raised considera- 
bly above the rest. The middle one was occupied by Father Egan ; 
the one on his right by the mother of Heremon; and that on his 
left by an old man, whose musical and poetic talents were held 
in high estimation by many of his countrymen. As soon as 
Heremon was seated the old man rose, and, ofter a short prelude 
on his harp, sung, to a beautiful and expressive air, the following 
words: 

“O where’s the harp that breathed the sou! of gladness, 


And where is she that di! its sweetness wake? 


Whose welcome warm would clear the brow of sadness, 
Whose smile the coldest heart would captive take! 


In a deserted fane that harp is sleeping, 

Or wakened by the passing breeze alone; 
And on its desecrated altar weeping 

She sits, o'er buried hopes and glories gone! 
The wild-flower wreath that bound her brow is faded, 

And ‘mong her loosened locks the night-wind sighs; 
Her splendor by the veil of grief is shaded, 

And on her breast a withered shamrock lies! 


Vet now her wonted fire is she revealing, 
Though sorrow long to crush her spirits strove ; 
And the few sad notes from her wild harp stealing, 
Are sweet as those thut breathed of joy and love 


Her night is passing—now her day breaks o'er her— 
And He, on whom she long has called in vain, 

Will mong the proudest to her rank restore her, 
When she'll to gladnese wake her harp again.” 

When the music ceased, Father Egan rose. 

“Yes, my friends,” said he, “the long nightof slavery is passed, 
and the bright day of liberty dawns upon us. The cries of our long- 
suffering country have ascended to the throne of our father’s God, 
and He, to whom she has not cried in vain, will avenge her on 
her oppressors! He will restore her broken altars, and gather 
again, under his own protecting care, the scattered remnant of his 
once numerous flock. He has willed that Jreland shall once 
more be free; but, as he always works by human means, she can 
only become so by the bravery, the constancy, and the unity of 
her sons. Their bravery has never been doubted, their constancy 
in suffering has been severely tested; but, alas! their want of 
unity has become proverbial! Irishmen have ever been the dead- 
liest foes of Irishmen: this stain on our national character we 
have now an opportunity to wipe off. Let us, then, forget that 
religious distinctions have ever existed among us; let us, as 
children of the same family, join to drive from our shores those 
who have come amongst us with the avowed purpose of dividing 
to conquer; and, by cheerfully co-operating with those who are 
ready to hazard all for their country’s salvation, prove to the 
world that Jrishmen can be united!” 

The next that rose was the mother of Heremon, and in no one 
could her injured country have found a more powerful advocate 
Her appearance was sufficient to excite an interest in the beholder, 
and no one could listen five minutes to her impassioned eloquence 
without imbibing a portion of her enthusjasm. She began by 
apologising for attempting to speak in the councils of men, which || 
could only be excused by her devotion to her country; then she 
sketched rapidly the history of that country till the introduction || 
of the penal code; painted in vivid colors the miseries of its in-|| 
fliction, on which she dwelt with the bitterness of one who had 
borne her portion of them; and, by her allusions to the family 
history of each one present, awoke a feeling of revenge in the! 
bosoms of all. To one she spoke of the bravery of an ancestor, who 
died in defence of the liberties of his country; to another of the 
attachmentof one of his tothe ancient faith, for which he suffered 
martyrdom. One she reminded of the poverty to which his father 
had been reduced by the shameful apostacy of a younger brother, 
whose defection had been dignified with the name of cenversion: 
another, of the voluntary exile his father had endured, who was 
obliged to seek in foreign lands that honor which was denied to 
him at home ; and concluded by giving the history ofa well-known 


and highly-respected female, who had been divorced from her 
husband for the heinous crime of having been joined to him by a 
catholic priest! i 

A few more speeches from some of the elder members of the 
assembly, and the business for which they had met was entered 
into, and Heremon unanimously chosen leader 

The next day was one of unusual bustle in the lordly mansion 
of Sir John Conway ; for, though the wedding of the ear! of Inver 
and the heiress of Castle Conway was to be a private one, the 
preparations making for it would have been sufficient had half the 
gentry of the country been invited. But the busiest day must 
have a close, and evening at length succeeded those hours of 
great excitement to most of the inmates of the castle, but one of 
real misery to her in honor of whom all preparations had been 
making 

Aileen was seated in her own room, which she had not left 
since the night before. The moment was fast approaching in 
which she was to meet Lord Inver at the altar, yet no sign ap- 
peared of her deliverance. A hundred fires gleamed in different 
parts of the country, yet the hill on which was to be lighted her 
beacon of hope was still clothed in darkness, deep as the gloom 
ef her despair. When her bridesmaids entered they found her in, 
an agony of tears, which all their efforts were unable to allay 
Twice she rose to leave the apartment, when, overpowered by' 


| daughter from misery,” said the youth firmly, but modestly 


seeming termination of his subterraneous ramble ; but, by a sig- | her feelings, she sunk again into her seat. As she rose the third || 
nal from him, the obstruction gave way, and he was admitted to! time she cast a despairing look towards the hill, when, to her in- || — 
finite delight, she saw a bright flame ascend from it, even among | 
the heavy clouds that still hung over it. With a light step she then, 


descended io those who awaited her below, and proceeded to the 
chapel with as joyous a heart as if Lord Inver had been the hus-! 
band of her choice 

The bridal party stood in the ancient chapel of the Conways; 
the marriage ceremony was begun: and, as the minister concluded 
the sentence beginning with “ If any can,” &c. he was answered 
by a voice that awoke the long-sleeping echoes of the place, ‘1 
ean.” Every eye was turned in search of the speaker, and, to 
the surprise of most, it was discovered to be the son of Norah 
who stood with folded arms in the centre of the middle aisle 
while behind him were grouped a number of men, disguised and 
armed. 

* What means this intrusion, sirrah,” said Sir John, furiously 

“To save you, Sir John, from unavailing regret, and your 


“ Indeed!” said Sir John, sneeringly, ‘and how, I pray ?” | 

** By declaring that the earl of Inver is a married man.” 

* Insolent defamer!” exclaimed Sir John, drawing his sword. 

* Hold, Sir John,” said the earl, laying his hand on the arm of 
the baronet, “ you surely would not stain your sword with the 
blood of yon crazed wretch! Pray, young man, by what means| 
have you become acquainted with that which till this moment ] |; 
was a stranger to?” } 

‘* No matter, my lord, by what means I have become acquainted | 
with that of which you now pretend such ignorance ; but she, who 
while living, could alone be your wife in the sight of heaven, still 
Your conscience, my lord, will tell you that 1 can only 


lives! 


; mean Unah Mulderg !” 


Heremon had confided to a few young men his intention of 
putting a stop tothe intended wedding ; or, if what he had to say | 
faiied to do it, to carry off the bride; but even in this smail num- 
ber was one base enough to betray him, so that the earl was pre 
pared for his reception Sut he was not prepared to hear the 
name of her he had so basely deserted. A dreadful change passed 
over his countenance, and the glare of his eyes was truly terrific 
He stood one minute, as if denied the power of utterance, and the 
next he shouted, “Seize the traitor!” A body of armed men 
rushed in, and a scene of indescribable confusion ensued! Here- 
mon and his little band were soon overpowered, and dragged to 
prison, but his design was accomplished; for Aileen, who had 
fainted on seeing her lover seized, remained so long insensible 
that the wedding was necessarily deferred. | 

Early next morning Lord Inver departed for the capital, from 
which he returned in time to witness the trial, and, it need hardly 
be added condemnation of Heremon and his associates. They 
were found guilty of treason, on the evidence of their betrayer 
and sentenced to death by hanging. Heremon urged nothing in| 


|; extenuation of what he had done, but pleaded earnestly for his) 
young friends, who were guilty of nothing, he asserted, but hav 
|ing been prevailed on by him to join in attempting to put a stop 


to an iniquitous marriage; but in vain. It was proved that they 


| were all members of an unlawful assembly ; they had been found 


armed, contrary to law, and consequently all must suffer alike 
Two days were given them to prepare for their fate—and even 
this was looked upon as an unwonted favor! 

The fatal morning came. At an early hour the town of D—— 
was crowded with persons of every age and degree, drawn to 
gether by that powerful feeling compounded of horror and curt 
osity. Sir John Conway had command of the troops it was 
thought necessary to bring in to keep the people in awe, while 
Lord Inver and some gentlemen of the country occupied a room 
immediately fronting the scene of execution. As the victims 
ascended the scaffold, a woman of commanding figure, dressed in 
mourning, and closely veiled, entered the room 

“Tt is the mother of Heremon Keenan!” whispered some, deep 
ly affected. “It is the mother of the young rebel!” whispered 
others, exultingly 

“] come, Lord Inver,” said she, ‘‘to ask of you the lives of 
He stared. “ Answer me, my lord; will you 
is 


| 


those young men.” 
or will you not, save them 

“J cannot.” 

“Can you not save as well as destroy? As you value yourhap 
piness in this world and in the world to come, I call upon you t 
save from death those whose lives you have so unjustly endan 
Nay my lord, think not thus 
Now, Edward Melville 


He moved from her 
She tore off her vei 


gered '” 
toe scape me! 
is the hour of triumph mine! 

“Unah Mulderg'” he exclaimed with a shudder 

“Yes. Unah Mulderg! and, as sure as I am Unah Mulderg 
he on yonder scaffold, the re I uted Heremon Keer an, is your long 


lost Henry " 

‘Save him! save him!” screamed Lord Inver, as he rushed 
frantically from the honse 

The crowd of spec tators gave way at his approach. He reach 
ed the foot of the gallows at the moment that a fair form was 
borne lifeless away—but tf was too late! 


A satary.—There @ one advantage which I have found in 
living on a salary. It relieves one’s mind from a great anxiety 
It is a certain thing. Before my income was fixed I was perpetu- |! 
ally fearing that I should not be able at the end of the year to mest 


my expenses. Now I Anow | shall not 


|, since you will have it your own way 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

Frank Meriwerner is now in the meridian of life—some 
where close upon forty-five. Goodcheer and a good t mper both 
tell well upon him. The first has given him a comfortable full 
figure, and the latter certain easy, contemplative habits, that in- 
cline him to be lazy and philosophical. He has the substantial 
planter-look that belongs to a gentleman who lives on his estate, 
and is not much vexed with the crosses of life 

I think he prides himself on his personal appearance, for he 
has a handsome face, with a dark blue « ye, and a high forehead 
that is scantily embellished with some silver tupped locks, that, I 
besides, he is growing 





observe, he cherishes for their rarity 
manifestly attentive to his dress, and carries himself erect, with 
some secret consciousness that his person is not bad. It is plea- 
sant to see him when he has ordered his horse for a ride into the 
neighborhood, or across to the court-house. On such occasions, 
he is apt to make his appearance in a coat of blue broadcloth, 
astonishingly new and glossy, and with a redundant supply of 
plaited ruffle strutting through the folds of a Marseilles waist- 
coat: a worshipful finish is given to this costume by a large straw 
hat, lined with green silk. There is a magisterial fullness in 
his garments that betokens condition in the world, and a heavy 
bunch of seals, suspended by a chain of gold, jingles as he 
moves, pronouncing him a man of superfluities 

During three years of his life he smoked cigars in a lawyer's 
office at Richmond ; sometimes looked into a Blackstone and the 
revised code ; was a member of a debating society that ate oys- 


ters once a week during the winter; and wore six cravats and a 


pair of yellow-topped boots as a blood of the metropolis. Hav- 
ing in this way qualified himself for the pursuits of agriculture, 
he came to his estate a very model of landed gentlemen. Since 


that time his avocations have had a certain literary tincture ; for 
having settled himself down as a married man, and got rid of 
his superfluous foppery, he rambled with wonderful assiduity 
through a wilderness of romances, poems and dissertations, 
which are now collected in bis library, and, with their battered 
blue covers, present a lively type of an army of continentals at 
the close of the war, or a hospital of veteran invalids, These 
have all, at last, given way to the newspapers—a miscellaneous 
study very enticing to gentlemen in the country 

The solitary elevation of a country ve nthe man, we llto do in 
the world, begets some magnificent notions. He becomes as in- 
fallible as the pope ; gradually acquires a habit of making long 
speeches ; is apt to be impatient of contradiction, and is always 
very touchy on the point of honor, There is nothing more con- 
elusive than a rich man’s logic any where, but in the country, 
amongst his dependants, it flows with the smooth and unresisted 
course of a gentle stream irrigating a verdant meadow, and de- 
positing its mud in fertilizing luxuriance. Meriwether's sayings 
about Swallow Barn, import absolute verity—but I have dis- 
covered that they are not so current out of his jurisdiction. In- 
deed, every now and then, we have some obstinate discussions 
when any of the neighboring potentates, who stand in the same 
sphere with Frank, come to the house; for these worthies have 
opinions of their own, and nothing can be more dogged than the 
conflict betweenthem. They sometimes fire away at each other, 
witha most amiable and inconceivable hardihvod for a whole 
evening, bandying interjections, and making bows, and saying 
shrewd things with all the courtesy imaginable; but for unex- 
unguishable pertinacity in argument, and utter impregnability of 
belief, there is no disputant like your country gentleman who 
reads the newspapers 

Meriwether is a great breeder of blooded horses; and, ever 
since the celebrated race between Eclipse and Henry, he has 
taken to this ove upation Ww ith a renewed zeal, as a matter affect- 
ht is delightful to hear him ex- 


ing the reputation of the state 
and patriotic bearing of this 


patiate on the value 
employment, and to listen to all his technical lore touching the 
He has some fine colts in training, that 


importance 


mystery of horse-craft 
are committed to the care of a pragmatical old negro, named 
Carey, who, in his reverence for the occupation, is the perfect 
shadow of his master. Hleand Frank hold grave and momen 
tous consultations upon the affairs of the stable, in such a saga 





cious strain of equal debate that it would puzzle a spectator to 
tell which was the leading member in the council. Carey thinks 
he knows a greet deal more upon the subject than his master, 
and their frequent intercourse has begot a familiarity in the old 
negro that is almost fatal te Meriwether’s supremacy. The old 
man feels himself authorized to maintain his positions according 
to the freest parliamentary form, and sometimes with a violence 
of asseveration that compels his master to abandon his ground, 
purely out of fuint-heartedness. Meriwether gets a litte nettled 
by Carey's doggedness, but generally turns it off ina laugh. I 
was in the stable with him a few mornings after my arrival, 
when he ventured to expostulate with the venerable groom upon 
1 professional point, but the controversy terminated in its custo- 
mary way Who sot you up, Master Frank, to tell me how to 
fodder that ‘ere cretur, when I as good as nursed you on my 
knee ?” Well, tie up your tongue, you old mastiff,” replied 
Frank, as he walked out of the stable, “ and cease growling, 
’ and then, as we left the 
old man's presence, he added, with an affectionate chuckle—“ a 
faithful old cur, too, that licks my hand out of pure honesty ; he 
has not many years left, and | humor him!” Swallow Bara 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 





NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. 
Passage down the Saone—an odd acquaintance—Lyons—church 
of Notre Dame de Fourviéres—view frow the tower. 


I Looxep out of my window the last thing before going to bed 
at Chalons, and the familiar constellation of wrsa major never 


shone brighter, and never made me a’more agreeable promise 
i] 


than that of fair weather the following day for my passage down 
the Saone. 


as 


. the descent of the river is almost a precipice. The houses hang 


| on the side of the steep hill, and their doors enter from the long 
| alleys of stone staircases by which you ascend. On every step, 


I was called at four, and it rained in torrents. The, 


steamboat was smaller than the smallest I have seen in our coun- | 


try, and crowded to suffocation with children, women, and lap- 
dogs. I appropriated my own trunk, and spreading my umbrella, 
sat down upon it, to endure my disappointment with what phi- 
losophy I might. A dirty-looking fellow, who must have slept 
in his clothes for a month, came up, with a loaf of coarse bread 
under his arm, and addressed me, to my sufficient astonishment, 
in Latin! He wanted to sit under my umbrella. I looked at 
him a second time, but he had touched my passion. Latin is the 
only thing I have been driven to in this world that I ever really 
loved ; and the clear, mellow, unctuous pronunciation of my dirty 
companion equally astonished and pleased me. I made room for 
him on my trunk, and though rusted somewhat since, I philoso- 
phized over Lucretius, we got on very tolerably. He was a 
German student, traveling to Italy, and a fine specimen of the 
class. A dirtier man I never saw, and hardly a finer or more in- 
tellectual face. He knew every thing, and served me as a talk- 
ing guide to the history of all the places on the river. 

Instead of eating all at once, as we do on board the steamboats 
in America, the French boats have a restaurant, from which you 
order what you please, and at any hour. The cabin was set round 
with smalltables, and the passengers made little parties, and break- 
fasted and dined at their own time. It is much the better method. 
I descended to the cabin very hungry about twelve o'clock, and 
was looking about for a place, when a French gentlemen politely 
rose, and observing that I was alone, (my German friend living 
on bread and water only,) requested me to join his party at break- 
fast. Two young ladies and a lad of fourteen sat at the table, 
and addressing them by their familiar names, my polite friend 
requested them to give me a place; and then told me that they 
were his daughters and son, and that he was traveling to Italy 
for the health of the younger girl, a pale, slender creature, appa- 
rently about eighteen. I was very well pleased with my position, 
and rarely have past an hour more agreeably. French girls of 
the better classes never talk, but the father was very communica- 
tive, and a Parisian, with the cross of the legion of honor, and 
we found abundance of matter for conversation. They have stop- 
ped at Lyons, where I write at present, and I shall probably join 
their party to Marseilles 

The clouds broke away after mid-day, and the banks of the 
river brightened wonderfully with the change. The Saone is 
about the size of the Mohawk, but not half so beautiful; atleast 
for the greater part of its course. Indeed, you can hardly com- 
pare American with European rivers, for the charm is of another 
description quite. With us it is nature only, here it is almost all 
art. Our rivers are lovely, because the outline of the shore is 
graceful, and particularly because the vegetation is luxuriant. 
The hills are green, the foliage deep and lavish, the rocks grown 
over with vines or moss, the mountains in the distance covered 
with pines and other forest trees; every thing is wild, and nothing 
looks bare or sterile. The rivers of France are crowned on every 
height with ruins, and in the bosom of every valley lies a cluster 
of picturesque stone cottages; but the fields are naked, and there 
are no trees; the mountains are barren and brown, and every 
thing looks as if the dwellings had been deserted by the people, 
and nature had at the same time gone to decay. I can conceive 
nothing more melancholy than the views upon the Saone, seen, as 
{ saw them, though vegetation is out every where, and the banks 
should be beautiful if ever. As we approached Lyons the river 
narrowed, and grew bolder, and the last ten miles were enchant- 
ing. Naturally the shores at this part of the Saone are exceeding- 
ly like the highlands of the Hudson above West Point. Abrupt 
hills rise from the river's edge, and the windings are sharp and 
constant. But imagine the highlands of the Hudsen crowded 
with antique chateaux, and covered to the very top with terraces 
and summer-houses and hanging-gardens, gravel walks, and beds 
of flowers, instead of wild pines and precipices, and you may get 
a very correct idea of the Saone above Lyons. You emerge from 
one of the dark passes of the river by a sudden turn, and there 
before you lies this large city, builton both banks, at the foot and 
on the sides of mountains. The bridges are fine, and the broad, 
crowded quays, all along the edges of the river, have a beautiful 
effect. We landed at the stone stairs, and I selected a hotel by 
chance, where I have found seven Americans of my acquaintance 
We have been spending the evening at the rooms of a towusman 
of mine, very pleasantly. 


There is a great deal of magnificence at Lyons, in the way of 
quays, promenades, and buildings; but its excessive filthiness 
spoils every thing. One could scarce admire a Venus in such an 
atmosphere ; and you cannot find room to stand in Lyons where 
you have not some nauseating odor. I was glad to escape from 
the lower streets, and climb up the long staircases to the observa- 
tory that overhangs the town. From the base of this elevation 


and at almost every foot of the way, stood a beggar. They might 
have touched hands from the quay to the summit. If they were 


not such objects of real wretchedness, it would be laughable to | 


hear the church calendar of saints repeated so volubly. The 
lame hobble after you, the blind stumble in your way, the sick lie 
and stretch out their hands from the wall, and all begin in the 
name of the Virgin Mary, and end with‘ Mon bon Monsieur,” 
and “wn petit sous.” I confined my charities to a lovely child, 
that started out from its mother’s lap, and ran down to meet us— 
a dirty and ragged little thing, but with the large dark eyes of the 
province; and a skin, where one could see it, of the clearest nut- 
brown tint. Her mother had five such, and each of them, to any 
one who loved children, would have been a treasure of beauty 
and interest. 

It was holy-week, and the church of Notre Dame de Fourviéres, 
which stands on the summitof the hill, was crowded with people. 
We went in for a moment, and satdown on abenchtorest. My 
companion was a Swiss captain of artillery, who was a passen- 
ger in the boat, a very splendid fellow, with a moustache that he 
might have tied behind his ears. He had addressed me at the 
hotel, and proposed that we should visit the curiosities of the 
town together. He was a model of a manly figure, athletic, and 
soldier-like, and standing near him was to get the focus of all the 
dark eyes in the congregation. 

The new square tower stands at the side of the church, and rises 
to the height of perhaps sixty feet. The view from it is said to 
be one of the finest in the world. Ihave seen more extensive 
ones, but never one that comprehended more beauty and interest. 
Lyons lies at the foot, with the Saone winding through its bosom 
in abrupt curves; the Rhone comes down from the north on the 
other side of the range of mountains, and meeting the Saone ina 
broad stream below the town, they stretch off to the south, through 
a diversified landscape; the Alps rise from the east like the 
edges of a thunder-cloud, and the mountains of Savoy fill up the 
interval tothe Rhone. Al! about the foot of the monument lie 
gardens, of exquisite cultivation; and above and below the city 
the villas of the rich; giving you altogether as delicious a nucleus 
for a broad circle of scenery as art and nature could create, and 
one sufficiently in contrast with the barrenness of the rocky cir- 
cumference to enhance the charm, and content you with your po- 
sition. Half way down the hill lies an old monastery, with a 
lovely garden walled in from the world ; and several of the brother- 
hood were there, idling up and down the shaded alleys, with their 
black dresses sweeping the ground, possibly in holy contempla- 
tion. The river was covered with boats, the bells were ringing 
to church, the glorious old cathedral, so famous for its splendor, 
stood piled up, with its arches and gray towers, in the square be- 
low; the day was soft, sunny, and warm, and existence was a 
blessing. I leaned over the balustrade, I know not how long, 
looking down upon the scene about me; and I shall ever remem- 
ber it as one of these few unalloyed moments, when the press of 
care was taken off my mind, and the chain of circumstances was 
strong enough to set aside both the past and future, and leave me 
to the quiet enjoyment of the present. I have found such hours 


“few and far between.’ 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 

Havine several times passed Newport, on my way to Boston, 
I had formed, in consequence of the dilapidated state of the build- 
ings that present themselves to the eye of a steamboat passenger, 
no very favorable impressions of the place ; but, being in conse- 
quence of ill health, compelled to change the air of New-York 
fer some more salubrious, | was induced, at the recommendation 
of a friend, to visit Newport. 

Although the town, twenty-five or thirty years before our revo- 
lution, was the chief port in the Union, where wealth and enter- 
prise congregated from every quarter of the globe, it presents 
now asad memento of the mutability of human affairs. 


Many mansions that then were occupied by the rich, and | 


adorned by the hand of the architect, are now mere skeletons of 
what they were, and are tenanted but by the bat and swallow. 
The names of their ancient owners may be traced upon their 
jambs Among them were many of the descendants of the no- 
bility of England and Scotland. 

After leaving this ill-fated town, and ascending a slight emi- 
nence in its rear, the ocean, from the east bursts upon your view, 
and wave chasing wave with gentle and graceful curves, spread 
themselves in succession at your feet. 

The country here is luxuriant and undulated, but much in want 
of trees. The y, as we ll as the town, have been sadly ne gle cted. 
The air can be no otherwise than pure, as it almost constantly 
blows from the ocean. There are several respectable boarding 
houses at this place, but none as good as I should suppose the 
number of visitants would command. M7. Patter’s house is com- 
fortable, and he very attentive; but it is badly constructed, and 
moderately furnished. I am informed it is the best in the place 
If he would charge higher and extend his establishment, he would 
find it to his advantage 

After snuffing the pure air, traversing the beach, and driving 
round from one beautiful landscape to another, my attention was 


directed, first to the Redwood Library, secondly to the old mill 


| that Mr. Cooper describes so enchantingly in his Red Rover; and 
lastly, to the general burying ground. 

The library consists of about two thousand six hundred vo- 
lumes. Among these I was shown a bible, in Latin, printed in 
1487, and presented to the library, by John Brett, M.D. in 1746; 
and also a volume of lectures, in Latin, printed about the same 
time. As printing was discovered in 1438, and but few works 
struck off until some years after, this bible must have been one 
of the first editions ever printed. There is a curious note, with- 
out date, in the latter book, but by the appearance of the ink, of 
great antiquity. The capitals in the pages are all made with 
the pen, as are also other embellishments inthe margin. These, 
in comparison to the ornamental penmanship which the writing 
masters at the present day effect with so much ease, are as much 
inferior, as the old mill I have spoken of is to St. Peter’s church, 
at Rome. 

The substance of the note referred to above, is, that when the 
art of printing was first carried into effect, the great number of 
copyists that solely supported themselves by this occupation 
were thrown out of employ, and such was their strength, or in- 
fluence or both, that the printers had to concede to them the em- 
bellishments and formation of the capitals in new printed works, 
and thus divide the profits. 

The next object that attracted my attention wes the old mill 
that the Red Rover visited, according to Mr. Cooper. He has 
so accurately and beautifully described this site, that it wouid be 
presumption in me to enter into its minutia. I will, therefore, 
generally say thatit commands a full view of the inner and outer 


harbor. It is situated on a delightful eminence in the rear of the 
town. The pile is altogether unique, being a cylinder of about 


twenty-four feet in diameter, and as it now stands, about thirty- 
five feet high. The building is of rough stone, standing upon 
eight colonnades of the same material, and each of the arches be- 
tween these colonnades are mere segments of circles: that this 
building has been used as a mill, I have no doubt; and that it 
was originally built for something else, I have just as little. 
There is a fire-place close above the arches, about fifteen feet from 
the ground. [am greatly inclined to think that this pile was 
erected for the safety of the few first settlers, against the incur- 
sions of the Indians, or perhaps, merely for the women and chil- 
dren, when the strength of the settlers was called out to punish 
them for some depredations committed upon their colony. It 
would, at any rate, be impregnable against any engine used by 
the aborigines. It is singular that there is no legend of this 
strange building, except that it stood as it now stands, as the 
lawyers would say, “time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” 

My attention was then directed to the general burying-ground, 
which is situated at the upper end of the town, upon a pretty 
slope, and commands a view of the harbor. The enclosure con- 
sists of about three acres, which appear to be almost wholly fill- 
ed with graves, the majority of which are very ancient. I have 
no doubt that this is the oldest burying-ground in the United 
States of the same extent. There has been, upon a little emi 
nence, just beyond the burying-ground, a monument erected to 
the memory of Commodore Perry. It is an obelisk of granite, 
not unlike the one erected in New-York city, to the memory of 
Mr. Emmet, but not so large. [tis, as yet, unfinished at the base 
His remains were reinterred last fall, between those of his child 
and his father and mother. There is nothing to mark the spot 
where the commodore and his child lie, but two small mounds of 
earth, already overgrown with briars. It is intended, I under- 
stand, to disinter and bury him near his monument. There are 
two plain marble slabs over the spot where the commodore’s fa- 
ther and mother are buried. The inscriptions are simply that 
Christopher Perry, a captain in the United States navy, died 
June first, 1818, aged fifty-nine years; that Sarah Perry, died 
December fourth, 1830, aged sixty-two years. At this place I 
could not avoid reflecting that here, mouldered into dust, lies the 
gallant hero of Erie. I imagined him on his favorite element, in 
the pride and glory of his youth, hurling death and defiance at a 
foe claiming to be mistress of the ocean; I saw him leaving a 
ship, that had done more then her duty, in an open boat, amidst 
showers of shot, waving his banner proudly in the air. In my 
mind's eye I beheld him trying his fortunes anew in another ship, 
maneuvring the enemy according to his own tactics, breaking 
his line, and from starboard and larboard dealing out his slaugh- 
tering messengers to a gallant but inveterate foe, until the lion 
crouched beneath the pinions of the eagle, and owned his supre- 
macy ; but these things have ceased to be—the grasshopper and 
cricket alone chant his requiem, amid the solitude of this rural 
and interesting abode of the dead; but let him rest, “Aw plaisir 
fort de Dieu.” 
| was attracted by a tombstone near the centre of the enclo- 
sure, that by time was nearly defaced; and with the assistance of 
a friend, with some difficulty, succeeded in tracing the following 
inscriptions. The blanks supplied with dashes were so obliter- 
ated, that we could not make out the words 

“ Here lyeth the body of John Cranston, Esq. governor of the 
colony of Rhode Island, &c. He departed this life March twelfth 
1683, in the fifty-fifth year of his age.” 

Besides this inscription, on the same stone, is inscribed the 
following 

“ Here lyeth the body of Samuel! Cranston, Esq. late governor 
of this colony, aged sixty-eight years, and departed this life 
March the twenty-sixth, A. D. 1727. He was son to John 
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Cranston, Esq. who also was governor here, in {1680. He 


was descended from the noble Scottish Lord Cranston, and car- | 


ried in his veins a stream of the ancient blood of Crawford, 
Bothwell, and ; having had for his grandfather clerk 
chaplain of king Charles the first; his great grandfather was John 
Cranston, of ; this last was son to James Cranston, 
Esq. which James was son to William Lord Cranston.” 
Then foilows the epitaph. 

“ —__ happy now brave Briton, without end, 

Thy country’s father and thy country’s friend.” 

In this cemetery the number of old persons seem to me to be 
unusually large, as far as their ages appear upon the tombs, and 
as you promenade the streets, I think you meet with a great pro- 
portion of very old people, which proves this climate to be more 
than ordinarily good. 

The theatre beggars description. I doubt much whether a’ 
person taken into this place, ignorant where he was going, 
would even suspect that he was in a theatre. When the artist 
numbered the boxes, he must have had a little of the superstition 
of the Romans, creta au carbone notandum; lucky days were 
noted with chalk, unlucky ones with charcoal: the Newporters 
having too good taste to witness such acting as has been exhibit- 
ed there recently, probably induced the manager to order charcoal 
instead of chalk, in their embellishments as a token of bad success. 

The organ used in the episcopal church at this place, was pre- 
sented in 1733, by Dr. Berkely, Lord Bishop of Cloyne: it is still 
surmounted by the crown and mitre, like organs that are used in 
England. He resided upon a farm near Newport, and at his 
death gave it to Yale college. He bestowed other presents upon 
this institution. 

I know of no place this side of the Atlantic altogether more 
deserving the attention of the curious; and a passive being must 
he be to suffer ennui, during at least one week's sojourn at New- 
port. Much good feeling prevails among the visitors, and if any 
of them should, upon seeing this hasty sketch, suspect my initial, 
I assure them that I bear each one in kind remembrance: but 
from their liberality that 1 have already experienced, if I should 
feel a little envy at the difference of our local situations, I know 
I should be excused. I am driven back to this once good city 
of Gotham, by the big guns of Rhode Island levelled at me and 
the plague, when I endeavor to force a passage: while they 
are insured against disease and pestilence by the official wand 
of a dozen humane burghers, whose wisdom has analyzed 
the physical causes of the disease called the cholera, and have no 
doubt that with their best magnifying spectacles, they can per- 
ceive animalcule as large as fiving fish, perched upon theend of 
the nose of every person who has been at New-York for the last 
six weeks, and that we should thus disseminate the cholera, 
with all its concomitant evils, if we were permitted to land. _B. 

Our correspondent is not B. the writer of certain musical arti- 
cles which appear in this journal. He seems to have made a 
recent attempt to revisit Rhode Island, and to have failed from 
the severe quarantine regulations adopted in that excellent and 
determined little state ; hence he winds up this account of his first 
tour, evidently in a very ill humor.—Eds. N. Y. Mirror. 











ANOTHER LEAF FROM MRS. TROLLOPE’S JOURNAL, 
CHAPTER IT. 
New- York ladies—pigs—fine arls—fashionable party—literature. 

One of the oddest peculiarities in the manners of their ladies 
is their immediate familiarity. 'To me these signs of the levelling 
principle were strongly offensive. A New-York belle, of the 
very first circles, upon being introduced to a stranger, takes all 
the liberty of an old friend. I was made acquainted with one of 
the elite, a daughter of general From her pretty appear- 
ance, and really prepossessing voice, I did not at least apprehend 
any personal violence ; and from the extreme neatness of herattire, 
(doubtless copied from the pictures in the London periodicals,) 
and the elegance of her poor little feet, which I did not thenknow 
were pinched up within shoes not half large enough, I could 
almost have fancied myself in the presence of one of my own 
fair countrywomen. But, alas! her first salutation brought me 
back to the reality. She hauled up alongside of me with a true 
nautical air, and fetching me such a slap on my shoulders as I 
shall not easily forget, she exclaimed, 

“ How are you, my old woman? I’m glad to see you in these 
here parts. How do you like our country ?” 

I positively thought she would presently ask for some of “ Lor- 
rilard’s best tobacco,” a weed, here universally used by all ages, 
sexes and classes. My daughters clung tremblingly to me, and, 
indeed, it took some time to allay their youthful and natural fears. 

Among the ill-dressed bipeds whom you meet in a walk through 
the city, are large numbers of—hogs My readers will excuse 
me for naming these latter individuals to refined ears, but 1 could 
not avoid doing so without suffering myself to forego much of 
the fidelity of description. These hogs have truly an American 
appearance. I have subjoined a sketch of a large one, which I 
met one day at the corner of Broadway anid the Park-place, ex- 
actly in the central scene of their fashion and beauty. A select 
circle have been for many years endeavoring to release them- 
selves from this burthen, and numerous public meetings and pe- 
Utions to congress were “ got up,” as their phrase is, in order to 
put an end to an evil atonce so disagreeable anddangerous. But 
it has all turned out in smoke. When an American can make 
money, he will act; but when the only object proposed to him 








1s fame, or the pleasing consciousness of having performed a vir- 
tuous action, he draws his purse strings more closely, and his 
heart freezes toan icy avarice. The importance of this theme to 
their happiness must not be measured only by its offensiveness, 
but also y its peril; as lives are often lost in conflicts between 
them and the citizens. 

The state of the fine arts, throughout the whole country, is 
dreadful. Having no libraries, and, indeed, scarcely any rooms, 
they never think of preserving, within doors, either their own 


| choice paintings, or those which accidentally reach them from 


abroad. They are content with hanging them up on the outside, 
of their houses, where they serve as signs. There is a superb 
head, by Michael Angelo, before Mr. Wiley’s book-store, in 

Wall-street; and another over the door of the Shakspeare hotel, 

corner of John and Nassau streets. The natives do not appear 
in the least conscious of their value. There is, or was, alsoa very 

accurate and beautifully painted head of my friend, the marquiss 

Lafayette, perched up over a tavern and garden in Broadway, 
near Prince-street. I was shocked at such a sacrilegious apathy 

on a subject which always kindles my imagination torapture. I 

am sure our gracious majesty himself would pity the depth of 
ignorance and sorrow to which his once flourishing colonies have 

sunk, since they abandoned his paternal care, for the mere grati- 

fication of wearing long napped hats over their left eyes, and of 
bowing down to tweedle-dum instead of tweedle-dee 

It was my custom to go immediately up to my room, afterhaving 
had any conversation with a native, and to set it down while all 
the phrases were fresh in my memory. One night Mr. M., one 
of the very first men, not only in the city, but in the whole Union, 
invited me to tea, for ladies here are never invited to dinner 
Having called a hack, I went—but soon found, to my great dis- 
tress, that I had left my pencil and blank memorandum-book be- 
hind. I thought, however, that I had no time to lose, as he had 
particularly told me in the morning, that if I were not punctual to 
a minute [ should get nothing to eat, for that he “never put him- 
self out of the way for no man, nor no woman neither”—h¢ 
guessed. On entering a room, which was indeed quite prettily 
furnished, almost reminding us of those delightful apartments we 
had occupied amid the glories of London, we found ourselves in a 
scene strange and laughable enough. We, however, preserved 
our gravity, unwilling to wound the feelings of our host. The 
apartment was nearly filled with young people of both sexes 
The females were a crowd of poor sickly things—rouged and 
powdered to the eyes, and their feet all squeezed up. These 
were huddled together by themselves in one corner. In the other 
were the young men, consisting, I suppose, of the lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, &c. They were all in black, with white vests 
and cravats, their hair curled, their fingers thrust, not without 
considerable difficulty I warrant, into kid gloves, which every 
moment looked as though they would explode and reveal the 
signs of republican labor 

After sitting in this way about two hours, sadly put to it to 
keep from laughing, the lady of the house asked Mr. Jackson if 
he had any oos (news.) ‘No, ma'am I haint got no noos,’ 
said Mr. Jackson, who I found was a colonel in the militia, and 
one of the first lawyers in the city, and also the editor of a re- 
view. Anxious to ascertain something on the subject of demo- 
cratical literature, I seized the earliest opportunity to address him, 
and at length succeeded in drawing him out, although he un 
starched very laboriously. When he was so far acquainted with 
me as to reply to my interrogatories without a stare, I asked him, 

“What do you think of Pope?” 

“Who? old woman?” he asked, with a puzzled ais. 

“Of Pope,” reiterated I, “‘ Pope, the poet.” 

“ Well, really, I never heard much about him ; but Snelling is 
my favorite—he’s so satirical. I had rather read one line from 
him, than a whole book full of Popes.” 

“ Shakspeare, said I, “ is quite highly considered among us.” 

“Oh, ma'am!” he said, “nobody here would dare to confess 
they had read Shakspeare. He is so vulgar 
such an indecent author into the hands of my family.’ 

“Moore. Is Ae read?” 

“Tl tell you what, old woman ;” (every body here called m« 
old woman) “ if you want to keep from being mobbed in the 
streets you had better take care how you speak of Moore. When 
he was in this country he abused us; and my opinion is, that if 
he was caught this side the big pond,” meaning the Atlantic, I 
presume, “ he would be tarred and feathered in less than notime.” 


’ 


I cannot close this chapter without one anecdote respecting the 
aristocracy existing here, notwithstanding the parade of the level- 
ling system, and the constant deeply disgusting bibble-bab- 
ble and scribble-scrabble about democracy, and the laughable 
dogma that “men were born equal,” which fatal error, I believe 
originally came from that licentious, abandoned, cruel, and detest- | 
able tyrant Jefferson. A poor, deluded citizen opened a really 
comfortable hotel in Broadway, opposite the Park, and called it 
“* Mechanic's Hote! He started with a capital of one hundred 


I would never put 


public pleasure grounds. The gentleman’s name is Steevens. 
He has also hired the North River, and runs the steamboat. | 
soon had occasion to find that where their interest was concern- 
ed, all the inhabitants of New-York were totally destitute of 
probity, except three persons, who lent me at separate times fifty 
dollars, and two or three others who allowed my companion, the 
painter, to take their likenesses in paymentof board, washing, &« 


THE CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM BY THE CRUSADERS, 
(Extract from an unpublished work.| 

The thirteenth of July, 1099, was clear and unclouded, as had 
been nearly every day since the christian army first sat down 
before Jerusalem, and the sun poured his scorching rays with 
overwhelming violence upon the holy city and the encircling 
camp of the crusaders. More than a month had elapsed since 
the allied chiefs of the crusading army resolved to try the effect 
of a siege upon the infidel garrison; but the city still held out 
and it now became evident to all that the attempt to reduce the 
enemy by famine would be vain; indeed, the scareity of pro- 
visions was far greater in the camp of the besicgers than among 
the besieged; and the intense heat of the sun, combined with the 
absolute wantof water, was almostintolerable. The commanders 
saw the soldiers of their army dying by hundreds, and the zeal 
of the survivers fast melting away under the burden of their In- 
creasing privations; and, at last, in a council of war, at which 
were present nearly all the nobles of the army, and the officers of 
the two great orders, the knights templars and the knights hos- 
pitalers, it was decided that a final attempt should be made to 
take the city by storm; and Thursday, the thirteenth of July, was 
the day appointed for the assault 

In order to be enabled to contend at greater advantage with the 
defenders, several huge wooden machines or towers had been con 
structed by the christians, of height sufficient to overk ok the walls 
of the city ; they were separated into three divisions, which were 
filled with soldiers and engineers; the upper floor was prov ided 
with a moveable drawbridge, sufficiently long to connect the tower 
with the ramparts, which would enable the besiegers to enter the 
city, in case they should gain possession of a part of the wall 

The attack, which was commenced with great violence early 
in the morning, and was continued through the day with una- 
bated vigor; but the assailants were much surprised and mor 
tified to find, at the evening, that their continued and violent as 
saults had produced little or no effect upon the fortifications of the 
city, owing to the obstinate and well sustained defence of the 
enemy. Several of their largest towers had been entirely con 
sumed by the terrible and mysterious Greek fire, which was hurled 
continually from the city upon the dismayed soldiery and their 
huge wooden habitations. So closely had every part of the de- 
fences been guarded by the enemy, that, as yet, not one christian 
soldier had succeeded in gaining the ramparts of the city, though 
numbers had perished in the attempt. One young knight, of the 
order of the templars, who had vowed to be the first who should 
place his foot on the ramparts, had been twice repulsed by the in 
fidels, on the very point of fulfilling his vow 

The attack was recommenced on the follow 
with less vigor than upon the preceding day 
however, animated by the exhortations and assurances of the 
monks and religious orders who accompanied the army, contunued 
to press the assault gallantly for several hours, when, seeing no 
prospect of success, and disheartened by so many repulses, they 
began to think of abandoning the attempt enurely, leaving to 


ing morning, but 
The crusaders, 


| worthier or abler hands the task of wresting the holy city from 
| the grasp of the unbelievers 


At this critical point of time an event occurred, which, whether 
the contrivance of some of the more crafty chiefs to inspirit their 
dismayed forces, or proceeding from another cause, had a most 
powerful effect upon the minds of the disheartened soldiery. On 
a sudden the form of a knight, clad in glittering armor, appeared 
in full view of the whole christian army, on the summit of Mount 
Olivet. He seemed by his gestures to urge them to renew the 
assault. A shout arose from the crusading army at the sight, and, 
rushing back to the walls, with loud cries of “ St. George!” they 
resumed the attack with tenfold violence 

A great number, among whom were the young templar Engel! 
bert and his brother Rudolph, with many of the bravest com 
manders, took possession of one of the wooden towers; and the 
defenders of the rampart, surprised at their unexpected and fur- 
ous onset, gave way. Godfrey of Boullon, followed by several 
other commanders and nobles, was hastening to take possession 
of the wall by means of the moveable bridge, when Engelbert 
regardless of the laws of chivalry, and the respect which he owed 
his chief, suddenly rushed by him, and stood upon the rampart 
the duke, astonished at his presumption, paused for a moment 
and Rudolph also passed by him, and joined his brother 

The two brothers, the duke and his followers, hastily descended 
into the city; a few of the first were immediately cut down by the 
Saracens, among whom was the gallant Engelbert; but, after a 


thousand dollars, but sunk eve ry cent before a solitary guest) short contest, they succeeded in repulsing the enemy; and God 


At last 


came to enjoy his good fare and well furnished rooms 


frey, accompanied by a few of the most distinguished warriors 


at the suggestion of some one who knew the character of the| leaving the remainder to preserve the entrance, galloped forward 
people, he altered the offensive title of “ Mechanic's Hotel” to} toward the gate of St. Stephen, to admit the soldiers w ithout, 


In the meantime Engelbert had been dragged, wounded and 


“ Park-place Palace,” which immediately filled his apartments || 
with the highest circles. The blacksmith-generals and shoe-| covered with blood, from the ranks of the enemy by his brother, 
maker-commodores crowded around him, so that he not only re -|) who vainly endeavored to stanch his numerous and deep gashes 
deemed his losses, but in a few years added so greatly to his for-| Engelbert in vain entreated him to leave him, and go to the aid 
tune, as to purchase the state of New-Jersey, and lay it out for’ of his weary and hard-pressed companions in the unequal con- 
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test, which they were now sustaining with the rapidly increasing | to look upon any of the bills with which our streets abound, lest | 


forces of the enemy. I shall see, ‘‘ Five hundred dollars reward,” over a political no- 
“T have lived long enough, Rudolph,” said the expiring knight, |’ tice ; “‘ The first nightof a new opera,” over the discovery of some 


I have fulfilled my vow, but I shall never see the holy city in || ‘‘ execrable plot ;” or “ Asiatic cholera,” to head the information | 


possession of the soldiers of the cross, I shall never worship at, that “a meeting will be held.” | 
the tomb of the Savior; but yet—” || It was not long ago, when hearing of one of these assemblages, | 

“ Look up! look up! brother,” shouted Rudolph; “see! En- to be held ata large room of our city, I determined to attend and 
gelbert, see!” see how they managed the affairs of the nation. On my arrival, 

The dying man raised himself up with difficulty, and gazed’ [ found not only the entry but the outside steps of the building 
with a kindling eye upon the scene before him. The encompass- thronged with people of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions. Now 
ing body of the Saracens was swept buck, as it seemed, by some | came the fat and lordly alderman, puffing and blowing with pa- 
irresistible force. The clang of armor, and the shouts of the! triotic zeal; his costly garments, his jolly face, and the princely 
eombatants, came nearer and nearer. The enemy rallied fora rotundity of his system, plainly distinguish this indefatigable 
moment, then wavered, and finally broke and fled in alldirections | servant of the people, from one of the monarchs themselves im- 
before the victorious soldiers of the cross, headed by the heroic | mediately behind him, with his crownless and greasy hat, his rag- 
Godfrey. Rudolph turned again to look upon his brother. He ged coat, his lean and hungry body, and the humble bow with 
was dead. H.£.H- which he received the condescending nod from his zealous slave. 
=; As these, however, are indubitably the rulers of the nation, they 
POLITICAL MEETINGS. wear an air of dignity on these occasions seldom to be surpassed. 

It is almost incredible what a deep friendship some great folks Every raggamuffin tinker and soap-boiler in the land, who bent 
profess for the people. We have “the People’s Lottery Office,” his lordly steps towards the scene of action, pulled up his collar, 
“the People’s Ticket,” “ the People’s Hotel,”—and any greasy | placed his odoriferous chapeau in a fierce and independent posi- 
rascal, in times of election, may purchase the outward signs of tion on one side of his head, and marched majestically in, as if 
respect, by loudly asserting his right to be called one of the, he had been the pope himself. When I had pushed my way into 
people. But the most flattering complime nt which the magnani- | the middle of the hall, I found myself almost immoveably wedg- 
mous few bestow on them, is the custom of calling political meet- | ed in the thick multitude, who were awaiting the opening of the 
ings. One would suppose this was done to discover the public doors, unable to proceed backward or forward. Although the 
opinion—but no: the whole result is known before the meeting is ; meeting was called for the avowed purpose of maintaining our 
called. These collections are met with in different places; some- | just and free rights and perfect independence, I could not for my 
times the affairs of government are discussed in the Tontine life have turned round, or rid myself of one of my neighbors’ 
coffee-house, and sometimes in the Park. I have seen a man. elbows, which was fixed most pertinaciously and immoveably in 
nearly tarred and feathered on the very steps of our temple of ™y left side. The crowd behind every moment became greater, 
justice ; and I myself was once on the point of being kicked out I was compelled to lean with all my weight on the shoulders of a 
of doors in a prodigious political battle at Harmony Hall. I red-haired independent little old gentleman, who was in much 
used to be such a child in politics as to suppose that upon these perplexity to find a place whereon to put his hat, or even to un- 
occasions the people really governed; but I found they had pocket the handkerchief wherewith he was accustomed to wipe 
only the name. On the day preceding a late political meeting, his forehead. | 
a friend of mine told me who were to be president and secretary ; | I was amusing myself with the manners and conversation of 
that there was to be a large and respectable meeting ; and, with | my fellow sovereigns, when a loud cry announced that the doors 
the utmost sang froid, what resolutions were to be unanimously | were opened, and the vast multitude began to move. Being 
carried. || among the first who entered the room, | was somewhat surprised 

“ But,” said I, “ what if the people reject your resolutions ?” to find that a chairman and secretary had been already a ppoint- 

“ The people!” said he, with a loud laugh: “the people—why | ed. The room was soon crowded, and the affairs of the nation 
were discussed at the same moment, in a loud tone of voice, by 


they have nothing to do with it.” 
One fellow made a speech, as 1 judged 


“No! why then do you call the meeting ?” | every person present. 
“ Oh, merely out of respect to thém, and to let them think they ' from his actions, and the sound of several words which some- 
are the prime movers in our government. As for our resolutions, | mes reached my ears, while a person behind him was address- 
it is all the same to us whether they likethem ornot. The chair ing the meeting on another subject. An old Clintonian was 
is occupied by whatever man we choose; he puts the question, we ¢4gerly crying up the merits of the father of the canal; anda 
roar out ‘ay,’ and he says ‘carried :’ this done, we send them to ™an in another part of the hall was giving a treatise on revolu- 
a friendly paper; they are published, and go forth through the “onary services and the times of '76, to the great edification of 
Union as the sentiments of the people of this city.” the chairman, who would doubtless have expressed his admira- 
When Z.ncas was initiated into the mysteries of the infernal | "0" thereof, could he have heard a word of it, but that he was 
regions, he could scarcely have been more astonished than I was , busily engaged in pulling a rebellious member by the nose. 
at this display of political ingenuity. It reminded me strongly As I was gazing around me, and admiring the lively vivacity 
of a circumstance which used frequently to happen to me, while | expressed by my companions, I was astonished to perceive the 
I was a little fellow at our country boarding-school. My mis-| actions of a short, hump-backed little fellow, who at first had 
tress (who was a sharp-eyed portly old dame, and might well been as meek and unpresuming as the tender lamb. His hair 
represent the secret rulers of our land,) used to ask me, | was brushed smoothly over his low, freckled forehead, with an 
“ Well 'Zekiel, will you have pudding and milk, or roast beef, _air of perfect humility ; his small pug nose had but hittle of fierce- 
for your dinner ?” |'ness in its make, and but for a mouth of most liberal dimensions, 
“« Roast-beef, if you please, ma’am,” said I. | there was nothing in his appearance to attract the notice of a 
“T guess you can eat pudding and milk,” she would say—and stranger. But after having, for a little while, breathed the in- 
pudding and milk it was. | fected atmosphere of this national assemblage, he was taken 
So the poor people are marvelously pleased at having their ad- | suddenly with alarming symptoms of political mania, and his 
viee asked, but they do not perceive that it is never followed. —_| patriotic feelings soon so got the better of him, that he became 
In accordance with this ingenious system, when the spirits! totally outrageous. The air he breathed was unto him as exhi- 
who preside over our political sphere, find a law about to pass larating gas. As the frighted steed, when he beholds the crouch- 
which would be injurious to their private views, they set about | ed tiger, flings himself back upon his haunches, erects his mane 
raising astorm. When this is once determined on, itis astonish-| and ears, and flashes fire from his eyes; as he paws the earth 
ing what a vast noise may be produced by these turbulent little | with his angry hoof, and brings every nerve into play, so did the 
malcontents. They do conjure up so many fiery terms and high- | hero of my present attention exhibit his horrible signs of inflated 
sounding words, that they find but little difficulty in collecting a) fury. His small gray eyes began to sparkle with unwonted fire, 
great crowd. his hair was brushed back from his angry brow, and his yellow 
To gettogether, however, as many as possible, they have sun- || teeth were set together in tremendous ire ; he began to snort and 
dry strange and laudable devices, well worthy the invention and | snuff the air; his fists were clenched in a portentous manner, 
practice of great statesmen. A number of handbills are printed, |! and his voice burst forth at intervals like the gnarlings of an en- 
headed with the most terrible and long-winded words imaginable, raged cur. His teeth, however, were long closed with Spartan 
and well ornamented with points of admiration, such as Horri-| firmness, until the working of his spirit could no longer be sup- 
ble Corruption! Deep Depravity ! Tremendous Discovery! Ex-| pressed. Hast thou not, dear reader, beheld a bottle of new cider, 
ecrable Plot! and Prodigious Triumph!!! | when safely stowed with its fellow bottles, work and whirl, and 
Even these are sometimes thought insufficient; and therefore | froth and foam, and boil and bubble, like the fettered winds in 
they have other methods of winning the public notice, whether | the cave of Lolus, until emitting a hissing sound, and the cork 
they willor not. My eye has sometimes been struck with a bill! gradually rising—pop—it flies forth in every direction, to the 
ata distance, pasted on a house or wall, on which the only things | dismay of all present. So it was with little hump-back—he bore 
visible were two words, in large flaming letters, ‘‘ Unparalleled |! his inspiration for awhile, but the nerves which kept his jaws 
Murder!” Upon approaching nearer to discover the circumstan- || together, relaxed; his mouth flew open with an elastic spring, 
ees of the case, I read in smaller letters, “ of all the rights of free- | and he sent forth such a hideous howl, such an outlandish and 
dom, to maintain which, a meeting will be held,” &c. Inanother| indescribable shriek, that the crowd paused in astonishment, be- 
place I saw Died, also in large letters, and wishing to discover if| lieving that the windows and looking glasses were crashing 
any of my acquaintance had left this world, and who it was, it || Into ruins. 
proved to be only “ the spirit of independence, and the rights of || Taking advantage of the momentary excitement, he screamed 
the people, to fix upon measures to recover which, a meeting will | with all his might, 
be held,” &e. | “ Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. —— be elected 


By these means I have been so often cheated into a reading of |) member on the spot; and that all his opponents be kicked out of 
shese thunder-and-lightning compositions, that I am almost afraid! the ro-o-o-m.” 


This last word was uttered with a prolonged effort, during 
which his mouth opened so wide that I almost expected his face 
would turn wrong side out. A lusty sailor, however, recovering 
from his first surprise, and seeing the jaws of his neighbor in such 
a peculiar position, thrust his fist down the slamorous throat of 
the little patriot, and said, 

‘* My dear sir, | second your motion.” 

The enraged sufferer made many threatening gestures and de- 
mands of a gentleman’s satisfaction; but seeing the athletic tar 
stand unmoved before him, he thought best to swallow the joke, 
and sneaked out of the room in a most independent manner. 
His departure was failed with hisses and shouts, and discord 
reigned again. 

An odd-looking, red-haired old gentleman, before mentioned, 
now caught my attention, also in an enthusiasm of political 
zeal. As I drew near him, his shrill voice rose high and piercing 
above the tumult around, as he yelled out, “‘ Down with the chair- 
man—down with the chairman ;” upon which a tremendous, 
square-shouldered fellow, with a knotted cane, like the club of 
Hercules, did give my little red-headed hero a most prodigious 


. kick, which sent him, head first, against a duck-legged old gen- 


tleman, whom I took to be an alderman, and as he drew in his 
sinewy leg fromthe short conflict, the roof echoed to the shout of 
* support the chair.” 

A large bench, on which stood some twenty or thirty young 
men, now gave way with a crash, and presented a singular 
scene of political confusion. A crowd of feet, boots, shoes, 
white stockings and worsted, rose high in the air, and when they 
again returned to earth, the scrambling and screaming, and kick- 
ing and cuffing, oaths, shrieks, and testy exclamations of the 
young statesmen, plainly proved they were destined to make a 
great noise in the affairs of the nation. Almost every foot was 
in its neighbor's chops. The large fellows struck the little fel- 
lows, and the little ones pinched the big ones. As Americans, 
as patriots, as men, it was their duty to busy themselves in their 
country's cause; and how better could they prove the indepen- 
dence of their spirits, than by kicking and cuffing each other to 
their heart’s content. 

When I was a little fellow I was brigadier-general of an army 
of young tatterdemalions, consisting of eight littl white boys 
and a negro. I remember I once reviewed my forces in the street, 
and not having any one else to fight with, I determined that we 
should fight with each other; for what is an army for but to fight? 
Therefore I ingeniously set them together by the ears, and being 
myself five years old, and moreover, the stoutest man in the re- 
giment, I valiantly kicked the iittle negro into the gutter—boxed 
my aid-de-camp’s ears—pulled my lieutenant by the nose, and 
seizing hold of my captain’s sword, (we were all officers but the 
negro,) I valiantly broke it in twain, and consigned it to the fury 
of our kitchen fire. This kept alive our spirit and prevented us 
forgetting our military might. 

It was just so at this meeting. We used to contend with the 
red coats, but having conquered them, we call meetings like prac- 
tising balls, and do battle with each other. I was pursuing these 
reflections, when the suspended lamp fell with a crash: another 
and another came tumbling to the floor: the candles were blown 
out and we were left in total darkness. 

Then came the tug of war. The scuffle increased ; while some 
continued addressing the meeting, perhaps too much wrapped up in 
their subjects to perceive the change. Pieces of sentences caught 
my ear, as “Who are you?” A shrill voice yelled “ what's 
that ?”—* Call the watch !” roared another—“ Political rights !"— 
“Blessings of liberty!”"—‘Confound your eyes!”—Smiles of 
peace!" — My country !”—“ My toe!”"—‘ Luxuriance of sum- 
mer!”—* Fire and furies !"—“‘ The golden days of commercial 
prosperity !"—‘ The tail of my coat!” —‘ Undeviating track of 
public justice !” and the like. 

1 received a severe blow on my back, and returned it on the 
wrong person. I began to think of retiring after some one had 
poured acandlestick of hot melted grease down my neck; and 
another copious draught flung exactly in my ear, settled the point. 
I scrambled to the door, desperate and mad, ran over two or 
three little fellows, among whom I thought I heard the voice 
of my unfortunate red-headed politician, and overturning the 
man ut the door who was bringing a light, I breathed the blessed 
fresh air, and stained, bruised, torn, and almost exhausted, I 
was as delighted to “revisit the glimpses of the moon,” as if I 
had escaped from the regions of Pluto. I was rather astonished to 
read in the next day’s paper an account of the identical meeting, 
in which was a column of resolutions stated to have been carried 
without a single dissenting voice. Through the same medium if 
was informed that the utmost harmony prevailed. 

SS 








‘LITERARY NOTICES. 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basi! Hall, R N.; F.R.S. 
Second Series. Three volumes 

Tuis work is in the press, and will soon be published. We 

make the following interesting extract: 
The Royal Marines. 

“ The words marine and mariner differ by one small letter 
only ; but no two races of men, I had well nigh said no two ani- 
mails, differ from one another more completely than the ‘ Jollies 
and the ‘Johnnies.’ The marines, as | have before mentioned, 
are enlisted for life, or for long periods, as in the regular army ; 
and, when not employed afloat, are kept in barracks, in such con- 
stant training, under the direction of their officers, that they are 
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never released for one moment of their lives from the influenceof his arms, his big cane sticking out all the while like a pump- | very fine. There was Christopher Columbus drawn in a car. 
| There was Ferdinand and Isabella. 


strict discipline and habitual obedience. The sailors, on the con- 
trary, when their ship is paid off, are turned adrift, and so com- 

letely scattered abroad, that they generally lose, in the riotous 
Seni tion of a few weeks, or it may be days, all they have learn- 
ed of good order during the previous three or four years. Even 
when both parties are placed on board ship, and the general dis- 
cipline maintained in its fullest operation, the influence of regular 
order and exact subordination is at least twice as great over the 
marines as it ever can be over the sailors. Many,1 may say most 
of their duties are entirely different. It is true, both the marines 
and the seamen pull and haul at certain ropes leading along the 
quarter-deck ; both assist in scrubbing and washing the decks; 
both eat salt junk, drink grog, sleep in hammocks, and keep watch 
at night; but in almost every other thing they differ. As far as 
the marines are concerned, the sails would never be let fall, or 
reefed, or rolled up. There is even a positive admiralty order 
against their being made go aloft; and, accordingly, a marine in 
the rigging is about as ridiculous and helpless an object as a sailor 
would prove if thrust into a tight, well pipe-clayed pair of pan- 
taloons, and barred round the throat with a stiff stock. No ma- 
rine that I ever saw (except one, and he was a gipsy) could learn 
to pull an oar really well, nor any seaman to handle a firelock 
like a soldier. Yet both these duties are often of the highest im- 

rtance to the respective parties when employed on service in 
oon and ought invariably to be taught as far as possible. If 
the safety of the ship depended upon it, no marine could ever 
swing round the hand-lead, without the risk of breaking his 
sconce—no sailors were ever yet taught to march even moderately 
well in line. 

‘In short, without going further, it may be said, that the color 
of their clothing, and the manner in which it is put on, do not 
differ more from one another than the duties and habits of the 
marines and sailors. Jack wears a blue jacket, and Jolly wears a 
red one. Jack would sooner take a round dozen than be seen 
with a pair of braces across his shoulders; while the marine, if 
deprived of his suspenders, would speedily be left sans cudlotte 
A thorough-going, Cmmieianl regular-built marine, in a ship 
of which the serjeant-major truly loves his art, has, without any 
very exaggerated metaphor, been compared to a man who has 
swallowed a set of fire-irons; the tongs representing the legs, 
the poker the back-bone, and the shovel the neck and head 
While, on the other hand, your sailor-man is to be likened to 
nothing, except one of those delicious figures in the fantoccini 
show-boxes, where the legs, arms, and head, are flung loosely 
about to the right and left, no one bone apparently having the 
slightest organic connexion with any other; the whole being an 
an affair of strings, and springs, and universal joints! 

* The marines live, day and night, in the after part of the ship, 
close te the apartments of the officers; their arm-chest is placed 
on the quarter-deck ; their duties, even in cases where they are 
most mixed up with those of the seamen, group them well aft 
The marines are exclusively planted as sentries at the cabin-doors 
of the captain and the officers; and even the look-out-men on the 
quarters, at night, are taken from the royal corps To all this it 
may be added, that the marines furnish the officers with such 
small service, in the way of attendance, as they may require, and 
generally wait at table. 

‘It is of the utmost importance to observe, that all these minor 
points, and many others upon which I have not touched, have now 
grown into such complete matters of usage, that they are scarcely, 
if at all noticed. So gradually, however, has this sort of natural, 
or necessary estrangement been brought about between the two 
component parts of the ship's company, that it now requires 
only a small degree of judicious care on the part of the captain 
and officers to preserve the requisite separation, without, at the 
same time, giving the least offence either to the marines or to the 
sailors.” 
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EDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODORE 8. FAY, AND NATHANIBL P. WILLIS 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1832: 


Editorial compulsion.—The other day we were aroused by a 
sudden rap on the door, and our “come in,” brought before us an 
old, rough-looking man, who did not take off his low, much- 
worn, broad-rimmed hat, but stood a minute like the ghost of 
some of those old revolutionary veterans who took up hoes, rakes, 
pitehforks, and chestnut rails, as weapons with which to meet 
the disciplined soldiers of England. We ran our eyes over him 
hastily. His garments were those of a careless, hard-working 
farmer—linsey-woolsey trowsers, a well used coat, thick shoes 
covered with our mother earth, and a stout, knotty hickory stick, 
from which half the bark had been peeled. His hands were hard, 
and of the consistency of leather, vy reason of sturdy labor, and 
constant exposure had given his wrinkled, burnt, time-stricken 
face, the hue almost of a bronze statue. Three of his front teeth 
were out. His small gray eyes twinkled from beneath shaggy 
lines of the same color, his hair thinned by years and sprinkled 
with snow, hung down straight from his long temples. Yet, not- 
withstanding the unattractiveness of his appearance, there was 
something in his expression which tempted one to think he was 
a good old fellow; and we asked him what we could do for him 
with an ardent rising in our bosom of friendly feelings. His 
first salutation was in a high and rather ludicrous voice. 

‘“Is’nt this here the New-York Mirror? Well, then, 'mcome 
here, if you've got any thing to do with it, (cause I take it you 
have,) to ask you to putin something in the name of the signers.” 

“Signers ?” we asked, “ what signers—signers of what Pw] 
whom do you mean?” 

We could not conceive what there was in our words which 
made him so angry. His eyes twinkled with new fire—he shut 
his mouth and breathed aloud through his nostrils—then folding 


handle, he spoke in a higher key. 

* Pray, my friend, jist let me ask one question, will you ?” 

** Certainly, sir.” 

“ Which side of the big pond was you born on ?” 

““ This side.” 

“And how old mought you be 7?” 

We confessed to a day. 

“ And yet,” continued the old man, “ you don’t know who the 
signers be? Well, then, I'll tell you. They're the glorious old 
fellows that signed the Declaration. They're Franklin, Han- 
cock, Adams, Jefferson, Carrol, all old heroes. Now, I wantto, 
know what they'd think to find that there warn't no fourth of July 
this year. Now I, for one, don’t like it, and I'm jist as ready to 
take up my pen as I would be my musket in defence of the rights 
of my country, though I know jist as much about one as the other 
There,” (he laid down a half legible manuscript on the table,) 
will you print that?” 

“Why, my good sir, 1 think there is good reason why the) 
fourth was not celebrated.” 

“I don’t want to hear no reason: I want to speak my senti- 
ments to my fellow-citizens. 1 take it that a paper like yours, 
should be open to all alike, so long as they don’t write nothing 
wicked. You're the editor of a paper, and you write in it just 
what you think fit, but you han’t got the right to keep out every 
thing that other people think 

“No, sir, but there is a reason why—” 

“1 tell you I don’t want no reason—look at my gray hairs— 
look at my old hands—look at that scar on my forehead—I got 
that fighting against the foes of my country. Now you are en- 
joying the blessings that I bled to obtain, and I ask you whether 
you will not let me tell my fellow-citizens that | think its a burn- 
in shame to abolish the fourth of July.” 

“ Your piece shall go in, sir.” 

* Well, I'm much obleeged to you,” said the old gentleman; “ and 
if you ever come over to Jarsy about our town of , just you 
ask for Squire B and come to my house, and I'll fix you as 
nice a bed. and as good a dinner, and as slick a glass of cider as 








ever you see; now mind, | promise.” 

He disappeared. We heard his thick-soled shoes and sturdy 
cane on the pavement, and smiled at the pardonable « eccentricities 
of one whose high voice had been higher yet we warrant, during 
the “timethattriedmen’ssouls.” Wemust, however, now tell him 
what he would not listen to viva voce, viz. that the recent anni- 
versary of the day which deservedly holds such a place in his re- 
collections, was silently passed over in this city for the best of 
reasons. The calamity with which we were visited rendered 
all crowds and display inappropriate and dangerous. No influ 
ence can repress future celebrations. ‘The subsequent holidays 
will be hailed with a triumphant welcome and all demonstrations 
of pleasure ; enough we trust to satisfy the shades of the sign- 
ers, and even the living enthusiasm of our friend himself. That 
they may be thus marked and brilliant above all other festivities, || 
and that our hearty old correspondent may long live to participate | 
in their mirth, is our sincere wish. According to promise, his 
communication is printed verbatim. It doubtless is a fair repre-!| 
sentation of many others in a similar situation, and possessing | 
similar sentiments. We trust that forthe apathy of our citize ns | 
on the present occasion, the visitation of the plague will be an 
ample apology 

GentLEMEN—I have often hard my old daddy say, (who, I'm 
proud to tell you, died fighting for his country,) that if one but 
crumbled when one was troubled, one’s mind would be cleared— 
something like the air after a thunder-storm, and believing that 
to be the case, I have come to you, who they tell me are thorough 
patriots in your hearts, to tell my griefs, and perhaps you can do 
something to stop em. You must know, ye see, that I aman old 
farmer, who lives over in Jarsey. We have few neighbors, and 
very few recreations, and for this last forty year or so, it has 
been the greatest pleasure of me and my family tocome to York 
on the fourth of July, to see the town and the sights, and all that 
Well, this time we hard a kind of rumor like, that they war'nt a 
going to have no fourth of July. Now this I thought so foolish, 
that I wouldn’t mind it, but had the niggers up, harnessing the 
horses by day-light, and my wife, the gals and boys, all got in 
Pompey cracked the whip, and away we sot. Well, when we 
come to town, we up to Broadway, and the first thing we seen 
was people coming out of church. Thinks I, that ere’s something! 
In the streets I was surprised to 








comical for fourth of July, too 
see all so quiet, very few people, principally country folks like 
us, gaping around, but the citizens seemed going about much as| 
no booths to buy refreshments ; and only} 
one or two companies of sogers about town. We were amazed 
Why poppy,” says littl Sal, “ this aint fourth of July, is it? 
Atlast we founda few trade's companies, who, I must say, made 
a fine show ; and the calico printers looked mighty nice, and very 
comfortable, too, in their calico jackets. We followed this pro- 
cession, and they went into achurch where they had the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the oration, and the address; and 
this was the show we got for our money and trouble. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, mayhap you may think I am very simple to 
worry about a few shows, but it aint the sights alone l took at, it 
is the motive for the sights, the feelings and remembrances it 
brings with it. In my younger days, fourth of July was a day 
of rejoicing and pleasure, to which all looked forward, high and 
low, for some time before. The processions and pageants were || 


usual; very little noise ; 








There was wild Indians. 
The goddess of liberty—portraits of Washington, and all our 


| glorivus leaders ; and somebody with a brick-bat in his hat-band 


Oh, it was a sight to make one’s blood dance again. The city 
was crowded with strangers. The ladies and gentlemen did not 
run away as they do now, for fear the noise should shock their 
delicate nerves—no, they staid and kept open house and ¢ njoyed 
it, and by their presence and participation, prevented it becoming 
a day of low riot. Now, I say, thisday is a bondof union. It 
brings together all who live in the country around great cities 

What good do the mosi of us get by going to church? Is it not 
enough that once a week we are reminded that there is a God to 
adore, and good and virtuous principles to be cherished? Inthe 
same way, if we did not meet once a year to be reminded of the 
blessings which this here day has brought us, to seethe improve 

ments made in trades, &c. and to feel that itis only when “ united” 
we shall “stand,” there are some of us who mought in the course 
of years forget all about such things. On what principle can 
those go who wish to put down all rejoicing on this day? (for I 
am informed there are many such, but I am sure they can’t be 
true Americans.) Is it because idle and drunken pe rsons may 
be st:ll more idle and drunken? Can this alone be sot in the 
scale against such great advantages as I have mentioned? Gh, 
if they only felt the feelings that come over me, when I listen to 
the reading of the Declaration, they never would wish the day 


abolished. When I hear that glorious “‘ Hail Columbia,” when I 


| look on the glittering bands of soldiers, descendants of those who 


“ fought and bled for freedom’s cause,” by George, I can’t scarce- 
ly speak. Messrs. Editors, you have some influence on your fel- 
low-citizens, do entreat them to think betterof this glorious but 
neglected day, and celebrate the fourth of July in heart and soul, 
as in old times. Oh, shades of the signers! how would your 
hearts have sunk, when, on this day, a few short years ago, you 
put the finishing stroke to your glorious work, could you have 
foreseen that so little time would pass before such a request as I 


have made would be necessary Jansey BLUE 


Bedford Springs.—This agreeable and he althy place of re 
sort, in our sister state of Pennsylvania, is warmly spoken of by 
recent visitors The medicinal quality of the waters is highly 
commended; the air is fresh and salubrious, and the traveler 1s 
ever tempted to prolong his stay by the picturesque scenery which 
courts his admiration on every side Every accommodation we 
learn, is at hand, which individuals or families may require 
Bedford 1s a thriving place, containing about one thousand five 
hundred inhabitants. Itis situated on the great western turnpike, 
which runs from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, a few miles east of 
the chief elevation of the Alleghany mountains. Both hot and 
cold baths can be enjoyed at this pleasant spot, in our praise of 
which, all acquainted w ith it will readily acquiesce 

Fugitive poctry.— These spirited lines are from the London 
Court Journal 

THE RISING YOUNG MAN 

Oh yes, he is in parliament 
He's been returning thanks 

You can’t conceive the time he’s spent 
In giving people franks 

He's grown a most important man 
His name's in the Gazette ; 

And though he swears he never can 
I’m sure he will, forget 


He talks quite grand of Grant and Grey 
He jests at Holland-house ; 

He dines superbly—every day— 
On ortolans and grouse 

Our salads now’ he'll never touch, 
He keeps a different set; 

They'll never love him half so much 
As those he must forget 


He used to scrawl the sweetest things 
In all our albums once; 

But now his lute has lost the strings 
His muse is quite a dunce ; 

They print his speeches 1 the Times 
And vast renown they get; 

But ah! his dear delicious rhymes 
All hearts but mine forget! 

He flirts this year extremely ill, 
His flattery don't improve ; 

When Weippert plays a new quadrille 
He says, “ I rise to move! 

And when I sing “ The soldier's tear, 
The song he called his ** pet . 

He bows and whispers, “ Hear, hear, hes 
How can he so forget? 


— 


I'm studying now to please his taste 
Macculloch, Bentham, Mill; 
To win his smile, I'm making haste 
To understand the bill 
I master, in their proper turn, 
Corn, currency, and debt; 
It’s said that I can never learn 
So fast as | forget! 
I wish he'd leave his friend, Lord Brougham 
The nation's wrongs to cure ; 
Wherever else, in him there's room 
For some reform, I'm sure! 
His borough is in Schedule A, 
And that’s some comfort yet ; 
’*T will hardly give him time, they say— 


Poor fellow !—to forget! Blue Eyes. 
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BY ROSSINI—AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN IN THE VISION SCENE OF THE LATE POPULAR OPERA CALLED THE WHITE LADY. 


la slum-ber, or in wak-ing, His i-mage Sills my 
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And, oh! the heart is break - ings knows no @- ther guest. And though his roof’s pro-tec 
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AFFECTION. 
What soothes the hour of anxious care, 


|saw me, but it was too late to hide from me the following lines. | 


























FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK. : | 
pe Although an old maid, she has, doubtless in her recollection some) ‘ 
Use or portry.—lI once heard a man say, “ Shakspeare was|| gay young beau of the last century. Poor old soul! who could} bo — 7 — 2 a 
. é Pens 8s 58 ; $s 
certainly a great writer; but what is the use of his writings? hav e dreamed that she ever thought of the sweet passion, except! je aap wesc v coueg 2 g) 
Would he not have done more good to his fellow-creatures by |jto ridicule it. 1 stole the tase Here they are Tis eurest affection’s magic power, 
putting one loaf of bread into their hands?” Some anonymous ss ONE DEAR SMILE Nature’s fairest, richest flower 
author furnishes a good reply to the gentleman:—“ Poetry warms Couldst thou look as dear as when Where blest by thee two souls unite, 
g pty gel y | Risse I ‘df ate v t y ; : 
the heart, and fills the head with useful and agreeable maxims) Cc ‘det sigh od the “ ' Spite of the wérld, in fortune’s spite, 
and beautiful images, sublimes the affections, and thereby enlarges) “hs st thou make me fee! again Light down life’s path they joyous stray, 
j iw M rellence, i , . ‘ Every wish I breathed thee then, And bliss, with roses, decks their way. 
our enjoyment and worth. oral excellence, in a great measure, Oh! how blissful life would be ! ’ 
depends on exquisite sentiments ; a person may have both a lively! Hopes, that now beguiling leave me, Translated and versified for the New-York Mirror 
sensibility and an improved taste, and yet be a bad character, from Joys, that lie in slumber cold— SPANISH PROVERBS. 
giving himself up to the dominion of his passions; nevertheless, | All would wake, couldst thou but give me . ‘ ” - 
without this enlivened temper of soul, no man ever became| One dear smile like those of old The sage ere he in debt wee rise, 
y ' ’ , A supper to himself denies. 
excellent. Oh! there’s nothing left us now, Ww h iting 
-_-— .“ y aa -da d 
; A patient tap.— Ben,” said a father, the other day, “ I'm| But to mourn the past; Vhat you have time to do to-day, 
7 . . Vain was every ardent vow— Until to-morrow ne'er delay. 
busy now, but, as soon as I can get time, I mean to give you a) ae * Boca ; , 
flogging.” “ Don’t hurry yourself, pa,” replied he, “ I can wart.” ever yet did heaven allow The looking-glass will tell to thee 
oggns. yy » pa, rep ’ Love so warm, so wild, to last. What friends deny, although they see. 
é ' Not even hope could now deceive me— Ca * 
Love IN AN OLD Maip.—I caught old aunt Sally this morning, Sif itaelf’ looks dark aad eehd: Jewels have ee, ye pe! at 
s . ‘ ’ . > 
bent in a deep reverie over a torn newspaper, and looking very Oh! thou never more canst give me Can ne'er be found of good advice. 
She was rather confused when she One dear smile like those of old. Printed by George P. Scott & Co.—successors to J. Seymour. 


demure and sentimental. 
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